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TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



About twenty years ago, I published in a local 

magazine a series of biographical and critical 

\ • - 

essays on Bengali writers, and they were publish¬ 
ed fiija collected form under the disguise of a nom 
4e plume in 1877. The publication did not re- 
ceive much attention at the time, but it attracted 
tjhe notice of that prince of Indian statisticians, 
Sir Williani Hunter. He embodied much of the 

1 #« 

information conveyed in my book in his valuable 

S v 

work on the Indian Empire, and he suggested 
that a more complete treatment of the subject 
should be attempted,* 

The work of bringing out a more complete 
Work on the subject has been deferred from year 
to year amidst other works which have claimed 

M 

i 

my more immediate attention. I do not regret; 

* * * r ' • • 

this delay, as the information available on this 
subject is now far more satisfactory than it was 
twenty years ago. More attention is now given to 

* “A complete treatment of the subject is still a desideratum, 
which it is hoped that Bengali research will before long supply. 

Mn.whose volujpe has been freely used in the following pages 

^v.puld ; confer a benefit both on his countrymen and on European 
students of the Indian vernaculars by undertaking the task.” 
W. IV. Hunter's Indian Empire (1886) p. 347. note. 
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PREFACE. 


the study of Bengali literature by the people of 
Bengal ; a Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or Academy 


r 


of* Bengali Literature lias been formed, and lias 
turned its attention to the restoration of the texts 
of our old authors ; and some excellent biographical 

- r . v • • . % f • - ' f ' * • 

works like the lives of Akhav Kumar Datta, 

» |» i • • » r n < r 

* . » » < • ’ 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and Madhu Sudan Datta 

• . ^ | 

have lately been published in Bengali. These 

encouraging circumstances have reminded me of 

my duty,—long deferred,—of bringing out a fairly 
comDlete account of Bengali literature. And 

i • ■ o • « 

the honour which the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 

9 m ? .• . > 

has done me, by electing me its first President, 
impels me to choose this occasion to place before 
my countrymen generally, and before European 

I • + 

students of Indian vernaculars, a connected story 

• I 

of literary and intellectual progress in Bengal during 

V ' *• • '• * ‘ ' ' * * 

the last eight centuries. 

It is necessary to say one or two words about 

• ^ . * 1 • • t • • # • * 

mv predecessors in this field. Iswar Chandra 

' * ’ f 

Gupta, the first great poet of this century, an 

account of whose life and work will bd found in 

* 0 . 

/ . 

Chapter XIV. of the present book, was the first 
writer who attempted to publish’ biographical ac¬ 
counts of previous writers ; but his_attempt neces- 

I 

sarily met with imperfect success. Iswar Chandra 
was followed bv other Bengali writers of lesser 

~ o 

note, whose treatises used to.be rehd in trie last 
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generation. 


Pandit 


Ramgati N'yayaratna then 


lives and, writings of past 


took up the task, and made enquiries into facts 
connected with the 
authors, and produced a meritorious work a quarter 
of a century ago. 


The work has appeared in a 


Second 


edition, but Bengal 


laments the , recent 


death of the industrious and venerable Pandit. A 
number of separate biographical works, some of 
them very full and complete, have also been 
lately issued ; and I have in the present edition 
of this work derived much information from these 
separate works. 

The additional information now available on 
the subject of Bengali literature, while it js most 
welcome to the compiler, has made the work of 
compilation more arduous. I had no idea, when I 
undertook to produce the present edition, that 

V 

nearly, all the work done twenty years ago would 
have to be redone. But as the work proceeded, 
this became more and more manifest. I have 
accordingly virtually rewritten most portions of the 
book, including the first five chapters as well as the 


last 


eight chapters, and 


I have added two new 


Chapters on the schools of logic and law at Naba- 
dwip. The work therefore may be 


regarded as 


almost a new One.. The very limited time I had at 

v 

my disposal did not permit me to perform this 
-work as leistirely and carefully as I would 
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wish to do it ; but I hope nevertheless that the 
book will be found to be a readable hand-book, 
correct up to date, on the subject which it treats. 

And the subject is one which is worth study. 
Literary movement in Bengal commenced at least 
eight centuries ago with compositions in Sanscrit, 
and Jayadeva, a native of Bengal, has left his 
mark on Sanscrit literature by his mortal song, 

now rendered into English by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

% 

Bengali literature, properly so called, began 
with imitations of the song of Jayadeva in the 
fourteenth century, and with translations of the 
great Sanscrit epics into Bengali in the fifteenth 
century. Then followed the brilliant sixteenth 
century with its religious reform inaugurated by 
Chaitanya, and its study of philosophy and sacred 
law fostered by Raghunath and Raghunandan. 
The seventeenth century commenced with a 

4 

great original composition by Mukunda Ram, whom 
Professor-E. B. Cowell of Cambridge delights to 
call the Chaucer of Bengal. And the eighteenth 
century produced Bharat Chandra a master of verse, 
and Ram Prasad a master of song. A brighter 
epoch opened with the nineteenth century ; Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilliant product 

• # I 

of English education in India, and devoted his 

^ - 

life to religious reform and to the formation of 
a healthy Bengali Prose. Iswar Chandra Gupta 
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was a versatile poet and satirist, and Akhay 
Kumar and Vidyasagar continued the noble work 
which Raja Ram Mohan had commenced. The 
great Madhu Sudan Datta wrote a noble epic in 
blank verse, Dina Bandhu Mitra and others wrote 
dramatic works, and Bankim Chandra Chatterjea 
has created a new school of fiction, and has 

' I • 

brought Bengali prose to the state of its present 
perfection and grace. 

These are the greatest authors that Bengal has 
produced, and whose memory the people of Bengal 
love to cherish. Of living writers I have not 
given any detailed account ; the time for a proper 

9 

criticism of their work has not yet come. Let us 
hope that they will be the pioneers in literature 
in the next century, and that Bengal will shew 
as brilliant a record of progress in the next century 
as in this, which is about to close. 


R. C. DUTT. 


Cuttack, » 

October, 1895. J 




CHAPTER I. 

Bengali Language and Alphabet. 

t 4 

It\ fs not difficult to trace the gradual changes in the 
Spoken tongue of Northern India by the help of the 
ancient works which have been preserved in Sanscrit, 
In India, as elsewhere, political and religious changes 

• /a? _ jfl P . Wo* 

have been attended,—not with sudden changes in the 
spoken tongue, as is sometimes imagined,—but with a 

\, ^ i ( M 

Sudden recognition of such changes which introduce 

% 

• • 0 

themselves slowly enough. 

When the vigorous colonists of the Epic Age left 

% 

# f 

(heir mother country in the Punjab behind, and founded 

f • 

powerful kingdoms along the Ganges and the Jumna, 
(he Sanscrit of the Rig Veda was replaced by the 
Sanscrit of the Brahmanas and Upanishads in the 
Cultured courts of the Kurus and the Panchalas, the 

S 

Videhas and the Kosalas. This was the first change of 
which we have any recorded evidence, and we may 
roughly fix the date of this change at 1500 B. C. 

With the rise ofMagadha and the advent of Gautama 

/ 

\ • 

Buddha, who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken 
tongue, the Pali language was recognized as the spoken 
tongue of Northern India ; it had replaced the Sanscrit of 
(he Brahmanas and Upanishads. Scholars generally agree 
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with Burnouf and Lassen that the Pali stands “on the first 
step of the ladder of departure from Sanscrit, and is the 
first of the series of dialects which break us that rich 

j # _ _ ^ _ _ ... . .. .... .. * 

and fertile language.” The date of the literary and 
general recognition of the Pali language may be roughly 
fixed at 500 B. C. 

In the centuries following the Christian Era, the Pali 
became gradually replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken 
dialects of the people. The heroines of Kalidasa speak 
Prakrit ; and while Dushyanta makes love in Sanscrit, the 
beauteous Sakuntala responds to his love in the softer 
Prakrit. Vararuchi, one of the “nine gems” of Vikrama- 
ditya’s court, is the earliest grammarian who recognizes 
the Prakrits in his grammar; and he distinguishes four 
distinct dialects of the Prakrit, viz., Makarashtri, Saura- 
seni, Paisachi and Magadhi. We may fix the date of this 
literary recognition of the Prakrit dialects at 500 A. D. 

The different Prakrits have been modified into the 
different spoken dialects of modern India. It is proba¬ 
ble that the Makarashtri and Sauraseni Prakrits have 

been modified into the modern Hindi, and that the, 

% 

Magadhi Prakrit has been modified into the modern 
Bengali. Hindi received literary recognition in the 
twelfth century after Christ, the Bengali in the fourteenth, 
century. 

If we take up any large number of colloquial 
Bengali words derived from the Sanscrit, we shall in¬ 
variably find in them traces of the Prakrit. If we take 
up any sentence at random from our every-day conversa¬ 
tion, we shall find that most of the words have been 
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derived from the Sanscrit, through the Prakrit. We 
subjoin in a foot-note a list of words, furnished by Pandit 
Ramgati Nyayaratna, which will shew at a glance that 
the Bengali language is immediately derived from the 

Prakrit.* 

The Bengali language is thus a descendant of 
Sanscrit, the mother of languages. It should be re¬ 
membered however that a large number of local words, 

which were probably used in Bengal before the Aryans 

• % 

asserted their possession and spread their language in 
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this country, have found their Way into the Bengali tongue,« 
Many familiar Bengali words connected with fishing 
and cultivation, with manufacture and arts, with domestic 
life and occupations, cannot be traced to Sanscrit roots, 
and must be of indigenous origin. With the growth of 
literature however these: words have a tendency to dis¬ 
appear, and the Bengali language is gradually approxi-: 
mating to the Sanscrit in various ways. 

This process is specially observable in the present 
century. Whoever has taken pains to compare the. 

best works of the present age with the works of the last 

0 

century, must have observed that the Sanscrit element 
has greatly increased in the Bengali of the present day ; 

and this change,-—and we consider it a change in the 

# 

right direction,—is attributable to a variety of causes. 
The spread of European culture created the necessity 
of a prose literature.. Our writers began to be familia¬ 
rized with ideas which could not find expression in 
verse. Philosophy and the sciences came within the cate¬ 
gory of public tuition, and were learnt by an ever- 
increasing circle of students; and when they wanted 
to give expression to their ideas in their native tongue 
tney found out its inadequacy. Philosophy and the 

4 1 ' 

sciences, were in past centuries cultivated in the aca¬ 
demies of Nuddea, but they were cultivated in Sanscrit,, 
only, by a few, and those few never conceived the idea 
of popularizing and spreading such knowledge. A more 
liberal spirit however was imbibed in this century from 
the West, and those who imbibed suclv notions were 
led to spread and popularize the knowledge they had 
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S’ 


obtained. One of the first and foremost too who re¬ 
ceived such notions was the great Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai, whose life was devoted to religious reform as well 


as to the spread of knowledge ; and Rain Mohan Rai is 
the father of Prose Literature in Bengal, 

It was then that two great authors, Akkhay Kumar 
Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, took up the 
subject j and it may be asserted truly that as Ram 
Mohan Rai formed the prose literature of Bengal, 
Akkhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra gave it its classi¬ 
cal dress. They had few or no instruments to work 


with, they had no style before them on which to 
base their own, none to follow or imitate. Under such 
circumstances they turned their eyes to the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage. That wonderful language is the richest in the 

l I 

world in its capacity for the formation of new terms from 
known roots ; and the twin workers borrowed vastly 
from this store and developed Bengali prose. 

Since that time the same causes have continued 


to operate. New ideas are daily imported from the West, 


and are entering into the spirit of our literature. We 
seek in vain for expressions suited to such ideas in our 


older works, and we naturally turn more and more to 
the Sanscrit; and borrow from that language. Michael 
Madhu Sudan, the greatest poet of the century, bor¬ 
rowed largely from Sanscrit. And Bankim Chandra, 
the greatest master of the Bengali prose, simplified 
the classical style of Akkhay Kumar and Vidyasagar 
and made it mire pliable and graceful, but his indebted¬ 
ness to Sanscrit was not less than that of his predeces- 
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sors. A comparison of a poem of the present century 
with one of the past century will at once indicate the 
difference. 


We open a book before us at random, and find a 
poem entitled in the Sraban number of. the Banga- 
Darsan , 1280 B. E.* It begins thus: 

0 

^Rt, ^ 

wn, *tMt> 

<SR ^fa CtfpT, < 5 pRt^R I 

• • • • 

With the exception of two words only, and ^>fa, 

all the rest are Sanscrit words. 

. ' . . . 

We turn over a few pages and come to another poem 

% I • 

entitled in the Bhadra number. It begins thus : 

# * • 

• • 

• # 

C^R Rf$ NR’T; *PSR, 

^faR^ fafa<t NtR fa«(R, 

^rRtS, 

' 5 jf®Rl 'N'RR, 

■SJRfaf CWfR C*PRl fafcR, 

cr <f «iw3t, *fa, ^st*R 

?fa, * 3 , RTRRtR, 
c?fa^ 'Stfat^ ^R'l Wt I 

"< In these eight lines there are only four words which 
are not Sanscrit, c^R, fafau®, and c?f*R All the other 
words are Sanscrit, though some of them have Bengali 
terminations. The four words above mentioned are 
of course derived from Sanskrit roots. 


* This portion was written in July 1874, and the quotations 
therefore are from the Banga-Darsan of 1280 B. E. 
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ThQ'Aswin number has no poetry, and we therefore 
turn to the Kartik number. The poem on begins' 
thus : 

wn w cstsr, 

^faW 

orqatfa, 
fasffa ww i 

* I • 

I ' 

In these lines only two words and fastfsT are not 

• • t • % 

Sanscrit. The terminations are Bengali of course. 

In the seventeen lines which we have quoted above, 
there are only eight words which are not Sanscrit 

We now turn to the poetry of the last century, and 

% 

select a passage at random from Bharat Chandra s 
Annadci Mangal : 

wis. 3T«Tt m] w on 

$ fa frptfa i 

C3FfE* <S<f ^ *ni 

<*mfa ii 

fa^l vfa ^tnfa nfafa 

fa I 

a fa *tfa '®»^‘ e s 4 i ^fa 

JIUTfa Ufa* C^I II 

• • 

^ c?s ^ 

c?fa?n fwc^ ntfa 

4 , 

ffaTlfa 

csr faR »Pft T ®t$1 l 

^tsn *rt iwfar m wtt^ 

^fw w<t «wfhei'Si ii 
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Our readers will see at a glance that most of the 
words in this passage are non-Sanscrit, although mostly 

0 

derived from Sanscrit roots. 

We have dwelt at some length on this change be¬ 
cause it is a change of which we should take note. The 
Bengali language, though undoubtedly derived through 
the Prakrit, seems to be fast divesting itself of the 

Prakrit forms, and approximating to the Sanscrit. The 

0 

•fi' , % 

modern tendency is to use Sanscrit words rather than their 
Prakrit forms in all works of literature, except dramas 
and light fiction. To select some words from Pandit 
Nyayaratna’s list, we prefer to *tt<f3T, ste to ^ to 

fit to sw, to sfffT to fsi^n to f?^i, 

to <rff1, ^ to to ^ to ^®|, to J(t^1 

in our literary works. The literary language is thus 
undergoing a transformation under our own eyes. 

It would be a mistake however to suppose that we are 
imitating Sanscrit ideas. The reverse is rather the case, 
our notions, our ideas, our ways of thinking, our style 
of writing are day by day diverging from the classical 

Sanscrit model, and tending towards the European. It 

# 

is words only that we are borrowing from the Sanscrit. 
‘Thus, at the same time, we are borrowing from two 
widely different sources. 

# 

We have now briefly indicated the origin of the 
Bengali language and its development in modern 
times. It remains now to make a few remarks with 
regard to the Bengali alphabet. 
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A cursory examination of the Bengali alphabet 
will convince our readers that it is derived and simplified 
from the Devanagari alphabet This modification was 
made many centuries ago, and all that exists of Bengali 

literature from the time of Chandi Das and Kasiram 
Das was recorded in this modern Bengali alphabet. 

But this does not take us to the origin of the Indian 

% 

alphabet. The Devanagari character itself is of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. The oldest Indian character 
known is not the Devanagari, but the older one in 

I 

which Asoka’s inscriptions are recorded. All the inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka, except those in the Punjab, are re¬ 
corded in what is called the Indo-Pali or South Asoka 
character. This is the earliest character used in India of 
which we have any knowledge now, and its date is the 
date of Asoka, viz ., the third century before Christ. 

The late General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who 
was the greatest authority on the subject of the Indian 
alphabets, subjected the old Indo-Pali character to a 
careful examination, and came to the conclusion that 

this Indian character was of purely Indian origin.* And 

% 

the majority of scholars who have studied and discussed 
the subject are of the same opinion. Professor Max" 
Muller holds that India had no written alphabet be¬ 
fore the fifth century B.C., and that the Indian alphabet 
was then borrowed from the West. But Dr. Roth ex¬ 
presses his conviction, based on prolonged Vedic 

studies, that the vast collection of Vedic hymns could 

- -^ -------- 

* See Cunningham’s remarks on this subject quoted in my 
Civilization in Ancient India (London, 1893) Vol. II., p. 25 et seq . 
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not possibly have depended for existence on oral trans¬ 
mission, and he considers it as a sine quct, non that 
writing was known in Vedic times. Dr. Biihleri bolds 
that the Indian alphabet with its five nasals and three 
sibilants must have been developed in the grammati¬ 
cal schools of the Brahmans. Dr. Goldstiicker holds 
that writing was known when the Vedic hymns were 
composed. And the profound scholar Lassen maintains 
that the Indo-Pali alphabet is of purely indigenous 
Indian origin. 

It would appear therefore that some alphabet was 
formed and developed in India in the Vedic times; that 
probably a later modification of this alphabet is the 
Indo-Pali character in which Asoka recorded his in¬ 
scriptions in the third century B. C. ; that the ornate 
Devanagari character was a later development of the ; 
simpler and older Indo Pali character; and that the 
Bengali character is a simplification and later modifica¬ 
tion of the Devanagari character. 
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Early Sanscrit Poetry.—Jayai>eva. 

* % 

% 

% 

A great development in Sanscrit literature and learn- 

% 

% 

ing took place.'between the sixth and eighth centuries of 
the Christian Era, and all the writers who are known as 
Classical Sanscrit poets, and whose works are still popular 
in all parts of India, appear to' have flourished in this age. 
Kalidasa took the lead, probably in the sixth century, in 
poetry and in drama, and was immediately succeeded by 
Bharavi. Harshadeva, Dandin, Banabhatta, Subandhpand 
Bhartrihari wrote dramas, fiction and poetry in the seventh, 
and the immortal Bhavabhuti closed the bright list in 
the eighth.** Classical poetry ends with him, imitators 
and feeble writers rose later on. Such were Magha 
who wrote Sisupalabadha in the eleventh century, and 
Visakha Datta who composed Mudra Rakshasa when 
the Musalmans were already in India. 

Bengal does not come to notice by her literary work 
till this late period. It is said that Bhatta Narayana^ 
who composed Veni Sankara was one of the Brahmans 
who came to Bengal from Kanouj in the time of king 
Adisura, but we know little of the king and less of the 
poet. And it is also said that Sri Harsha who composed 

Naishadha in tjhe twelfth century lived in Bengal, al- 

■ ■■■ 11 1 _ J 1 lJ " " * 1 " * 

° For an accost of Classical Sanscrit Poetry, Drama and Fic~ 
gan see my Civilization in Ancient India , (London, 1893) Vol. II. r 
op }]es 258 to 302. 
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though according to Rajasekhara he was bora in 
Benares. 

The earliest poet whom we can claim to be a true son 
of Bengal is Jayadeva, the composer of the immortal 
song Gita Govinda ; and we will devote the present 
chapter to an account of the life and works of this 
earliest poet of Bengal. He was a poet of the court of 
Lakshmana Sena, and flourished in the twelfth century, 
as has been proved by a colophon of an ancient copy of 
his poem discovered by Dr. Btihler in Kashmir. There 
is other evidence corroborating this fact. Jayadeva him¬ 
self speaks of his contemporaries in his poetry ; Bidyapati 
and Chandidas, poets of the fourteenth century, acknow¬ 
ledge Jayadeva to be their great predecessor ; and Sana- 
tana, a learned Vaishnava writer of the sixteenth century, 
speaks of Jayadeva as a poet of Lakshmana Sena’s time. 

Very little is known of the life of this, the earliest 
poet of Bengal. He was born in Kendubilwa, better 
known as Kenduli, in the district of Birbhum. His 
father’s name was Bhojadeva, and his mother’s Bama- 
devi. In early life Jayadeva left home, and it is said, 
began preaching the faith and love of Krishna. He 
had a few pupils and followers, and it is asserted that 
he attempted to establish a reformed religion like 
what Chaitayna did four centuries later. All this, 

I 

however, we must accept with caution. Much of 

what little we know of Jayadeva is from Vaishnava 

* 

writers, and they were naturally anxious to discover and 
establish a resemblance between so great a poet and 
their great Master. That Jayadeva’s faith in Krishna 
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was ardent and deep, is amply shewn in his great work ; 
that the same fervour was shared, not only by a few 
friends of his, but by a large portion of the people 
at large, is also highly probable; but that he began 
preaching the faith of Krishna like Chaitanya is per¬ 
haps the unfounded supposition of later Vaishnava 
writers. 

* % 

% 

After passing a few years in devotion and study, 

% 

Jayadeva married and settled down in his native village. 

The daily routine of home life was however ill adapted 

% 

to the feelings of the ardent poet, and he left home once 
more and travelled through northern India as far as 
Vrindavan and Jaypur, to which latter place he seems to 
have been invited by the king. Nothing more is known 
of the poet than that he survived his wife Padmavati, 
and that he passed his last days in devotions in his native 
village, where his tomb is yet to be seen surrounded by 
beautiful groves and trees. 

The little that is known of the life of the poet is so 
mixed up with fables, that it is impossible at this dis¬ 
tance of time to glean the truth from the falsehood. Such 
fables, however, are often based on true facts or cir¬ 
cumstances ; anyhow they represent the impressions of 
later ages regarding the life and times of their subject. 
As such, some of them may with propriety find a place 
in this brief sketch. 

A curious story is connected with the marriage of 
Jayadeva with Padmavati. A certain childless Brahman, 
after many prayers and devotions, was favored by the god 
Jagannatha with an only girl, whom the father named 
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V. 

Padmavati and nursed with affection and care. When’ 
she attained her youth, her father was taking her to 
the god, intending to devote' her to his services. In 
the way however he dreamt a dream, and the god told 
him to give his child in marriage to a certain devout 
followers of his, named Jayadeva. The Brahman did as 
this match-making god commanded. Jayadeva, then 

> 

leading a life of study and devotions, was unwilling to 
encumber himself with a wife ; but the girl would not 
leave him, and said she would follow him through life 
though forsaken. One must love partridge very well 
to accept it when thrown in one’s face,” the sort of 
feeling one would naturally feel under such circumstances, 
but our poet knew better; he rewarded her persistent 
affections with marriage, and they made a very affec¬ 
tionate and happy couple ever after in life. 

The death of Padmavati furnishes us with another 
story. She is said to have been so affectionate a wife that 
a false rumour of her husband’s death caused her death. 
Such virtue however dwelt in the name of Krishna, that 
the poet no sooner muttered that name than his spouse 

woke to life again. - " 

The most celebrated story however, connected with 
the poet’s life, is that relating to the composition of a 
certain passage in the ioth Sarga of the Gita Govinda. 
The passage occurs where Krishna is represented as pacify¬ 
ing the wrath of Radhika, who had been offended with 
him for his promiscuous love, and had assumed a contemp¬ 
tuous silence towards him. f* 13 PT ' 5 ]' 3 *K CTR 
means, “On my head, as an ornament, place your beaut?.* 
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Ous feet,”—these words being a touching appeal which 
an offended mistress seldom resists. When Jayadeva 
composed this, he looked on Krishna as an ardent lover; 
but after he had written the first portion, viz., “ On my. 
head, as an ornament,” he remembered that Krishna 

was a god.as well; and he hesitated to add any thing. 

% 

about a human foot being placed on the head of a. 

& 

deity.. Filled with doubts the poet went to bathe in the 
river. Soon after Padmavati saw her husband return and 
ask for his meals. The breakfast was produced and finish¬ 
ed, and then he went to the room where the Gita Govinda 


was kept, and wrote something. After her husband had 
finished his meals, the duteous wife finished hers, when 
lo ! her husband came in again and called for breakfast. 
The worthy dame certainly did not relish this unseason¬ 
able joke, but her husband was obstinate, and asserted 
that he had only then returned from his bath and had not 
yet taken his meals. The confusion of poor Padmavati 
would have been complete, but she stated that he had 
just before added something to his book. The book 
was examined, and what was the poet’s surprise when 
he found that after the words, “ On my head, as an orna¬ 
ment,” which he had written before, the words “ place 
thy beauteous feet” had been added. The mystery 
was soon cleared up. The god Krishna had marked 
the doubts which had arisen in the mind of his votary, 
and had solved the difficulty by personally assuming the 


shape of Jayadeva, coming into his house, and writing 


the passage himself. 


There is more in this 


story than at first 


sight meets 
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the eye. The real hesitation felt at the passage was not 
by Jayadeva, but by later Vaishnavas 


who regarded 


Krishna as God, and the story was invented to explain 
away the poet’s audacity. 

It is said, that the king of Nilachala was offended 
at the widely spreading fame of Jayadeva, and wrote 
a book on the same subject and challenged compari¬ 
son. Learned Pandits, unable or unwilling to decide 
the question, placed both the volumes at the temple 


Ja 


calling upon the deity to decide it. 


It is said that the deity held the volume of Jaya¬ 
deva on his breast, and threw away the work of king 
Satwika. Posterity has sufficiently vindicated the critical 
powers of the deity. Centuries have rolled away and 
the fame of Jayadeva remains undiminished, and will 

continue to remain so as long as the Sanscrit language 

# 

is not forgotten. 

Centuries have rolled away since the death of Jaya¬ 
deva, and yet to the present day an annual fair is held at 
Kenduli by the Vaishnavas in memory of the departed 
poet. At this fair, fifty or sixty thousand men assemble 
round the tomb of Jayadeva for worship, and the Vaish¬ 
navas still sing of the amours of Krishna and Radhika 


immortalized in the Gita Govinda. 

The Bengali was no doubt the spoken tongue of 

li 

Bengal at the time of Jayadeva, as it is now. But the 
learned and the elite still considered the Sanascrit ton- 
gue as their noble heritage, and authors vied with each 
other in writing in this language. Ml learned works, 
therefore, all speeches in court, all traditional and genea- 
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logical fables, were composed and recited in Sans¬ 
crit. Learned Brahmans carried on their.investigations 
in this learned language, and poets, desirous of in¬ 
gratiating themselves with kings, composed and pro¬ 
nounced stiff artificial poetry in a dead language. It was 

% 

thus that the Italians of the age of Dante and Boccacio 

1 

wrote in Latin ; it was thus that Anglo-Saxon writers 
of the time of the great Alfred made feeble attempts in 
the language of Rome. Ail attempts in a foreign tongue 
or in a dead tongue must necessarily be feeble ; and thus, 
with the single exception of Jayadeva’s works, all com¬ 
positions of the twelfth century have been forgotten, and 
deservedly forgotten. 

The Gita Gom'nda, however, is an exception, and a 
noble exception. It is a book of songs on the amours 
of Krishna and Radhika, divided into twelve Sargas or 
Cantos, each Sarga being divided into several Praban- 
dhas, and each Prabandha consisting of several verses. 
The first thing that strikes the reader in this poem is the 
exquisite music of the songs. One would suppose the 
sonorous and somewhat artificial Sanscrit language was 
unsuited to so much softness and melody ; but it is a 
master hand that wakes the lyre, and the ear is pleased 
and ravished with a flood of the softest music before one 
comprehends the sense. In the hand of a Bengali poet 
the Sanscrit language loses its august stiffness and as¬ 
sumes more than Italian softness ; and constant yet 
melodious repetitions and alliterations make the Gita 
Govinda a remarkable and singular work in the Sanscrit 
language. 


3 
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And if the book is rich in its music, it is no less rich 

in its descriptions. The blue waves of the Jumna, 

the cool shade of the Tama! tree, the soft whisper¬ 
ings of the Malaya breeze, the voluptuous music of 
Krishna’s flute, the timid glances of the love-striken 
milk-maids, the fond workings of a lover’s heart, 
the pangs of jealousy, the sorrows of separation, the 
raptures of re union,—all these are clearly and vividly 
described in the song of the immortal bard of Bir- 

b hum. 


The poem begins with a description of love-lorn milk¬ 
maids disporting themselves around Krishna in the cool 
shades of Gokul. Radhika sees this ; she marks with 
bitter pang the love of Krishna shared by less worthy 
rivals ; and yet the very sight of Krishna half tempers 


her sorrow. 


Nothing 


can be more beautiful than 


the description of the joy and delight which the 
forlorn and abandoned Radha feels, involuntarily and 
almost in spite of herself, at the very sight of him who 
is so dear to her heart. An English version conveys 

of the beauty and softness of the original, 


no idea of the 

yet such as it is, we quote from Sir William Jones’s 
translation : 


That god whose cheek is I|eautified by the nectar of his smiles, 
whose pipe drops in his ecstacy, I saw in the groves encircled by 
the damsels of Vraja who gazed on him askance from the corners 
of his eyes. I saw him in the grove with happier damsels, yet the 
sight of him delighted me. Soft is the gale which breathes over 
yon clear pool, and expands clustering blossoms of the voluble 
Asoka—soft yet grievous to roe in the absence ofuthe foe of Madhu. 
Delightful are the flowers of Arnra trees on the mountain tops 
while the murmuring bees pursue their voluptuous toil,—delightful 
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yet affecting to me O ! friend, in the absence of the youthful 
Kesava.* 

1 

In the sorrow of her heart Radhika retires into her 
grove and weeps. There the Duti sees her and describes 
to her afresh the amours of Krishna. Radha’s heart 
bleeds afresh, and the workings of a jealous mind are 

powerfully, described by our author., We will quote one 

% 

passage in which she concludes a touching and hitter 
lamentation. 


O, gale scented with sandal, who breathest love from the re¬ 
gions of the south, he propitious but for a moment : when thou 
hast brought my beloved before m.y eyes thou mayst freely wait 
away my soul ! Love, with eyes like blue water-lilies, again assails 
me and triumphs, and while the perlidy of my beloved rends my 
heart, my female friend is my foe, the cool breeze scorches me like 
a flame, and the nectar-dropping moon is my poison. Bring disease 
and death, O ! gale of Malaya l seize my spirit, O ! god with five 
arrows 1 I ask not mercy from thee : no more will I dwell in the 
cottage of my father. Receive me into thy azure waves, O ! sister 
Yamuna, that the ardour of my heart may be allayed !t 


o 
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Gita Govinda y 2nd Sarga. 

Our quotations are made from Haridas Hirachand’s edition of 
the Gita Govinda. The above translation must have been from some 
other edition as slight differences are observable. 
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But the hour of retribution comes at last. The Duti 
goes back of Krishna, and describes to him the wretched 
state to which he has brought his beloved. Krishna is 
seized with compunction, seeks out Radhika, and tries 
to pacify her wrath by a touching entreaty and appeal. 

The appeal is too lengthy for quotation, we quote a 

* 

portion of it. 

Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy sparkling teeth 
will dispel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirsty 
chatakas long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek, O ! my 
darling, who art naturally so tender-hearted, abandon thy causeless 
indignation. At this moment the flame of desire consumes my 
heart, O ! grant me a draught of honey from the lotus of thy 
mouth. Or if thou beest inexhorabte, grant me death from the 
arrows of thy keen eyes ; make thy arms my chains, and punish 
me according to thy pleasure. Thou art my life, thou art my orna¬ 
ment, thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth ; O ! be 
favourable now, and my heart shall eternally be grateful. Thine 
eyes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, are become through 
thy resentment like petals of the crimson lotus ; O ! tinge with 
their effulgence these my dark limbs that they may glow like the 
shafts of love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that foot 
like a fresh leaf, and shade me from the sun of thy passion whose 
beams I am unable to bear. Spread a string of gems on those two 
soft globes ; let the golden bells of thy zone tinkle and proclaim the 
mild edict of love ! Say, O! damsel, with delicate speech,, shall I 
dye red with the juice of alaktcika those beautiful feet which will 
make the full-blown land-lotus bhush with shame ? * 

fSFjfiR f*5rtfac*fl. 
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Who can resist such a touching, glowing appeal, 
and from such a handsome appellant? Radhika could 
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not. If she had proper cause of offence,, the offender 
has done,proper penance, and all resentment is at an 
end. Krishna retires to his grove, and Radhika follows 
him, and is thus welcomed with an outburst of passionate 

welcome. 

I 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower of Hari ; seek delight, O ! thou 
whose bosom laughs with the foretaste of happiness. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower graced with a bed of Asoka 
leaves ; seek delight, O ! thou whose garland leaps with joy on thy 
breast. 

Enter, sweet Radha, the bower illumined with sweet blossoms ; 
seek delight, O ! thou whose limbs far excel them in softness. 

Enter, O ! Radha, the bovver made cool and fragrant by gales 
from the woods of Malaya seek delight, O ! thou whose amorous 
lays are softer than breezes. 

Enter, O-! Radha, the bower spread with leaves of twining 
creepers ; seek delight, O! thou whose arms have been so long 
inflexible. 

Enter, O! Radha, the bower which resounds with the murmur 
of honey-making bees ; seek delight, O ! thou whose embrace yields 

more eeguisite ft , ■ ^ V. " 

Enter, G ! Radha, the bower attuned by the melodious band 
of Kokilas ; seek delight, O 1 thou whose lips, which outshine the 
grains of the pomegranate, are embellished when thou speakest by 
the brightness of thy teeth. * 


* 11 
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Here we must pause. The pleasures of a re union 
between two such amiable and enthusiastic lovers may 
be better conceived than described even by the inimi¬ 
table Jayadeva. Enough has been said to indicate the 
character and merits of Jayadeva’s poetry. He is the 
only poet in Bengal who has attained eminence by 
writing in a dead language, who has wrung such soft 
melody out of an artificial classical language, who has 
embalmed and perpetuated the amours of Radha and 
Krishna in songs which remain as the sole specimen of 
lyrical composition in Sanskrit literature. 

We may here mention some scholars have discovered 
in the Gita Govinda a concealed allegory. The joys of 
Krishna in company with the milkmaids of Brindaban 
represent earthly pleasures which seduce our heart and 
lull our senses for a time. The love of Radha is true 
eternal felicity, to which the mind of the repentant 
sinner at last turns from the sensual and fleeting 
pleasures of this world. This may be the conception of 
the poet; and the following passage which we quote 
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from Sir Edwin Arnold’s exquisite translation of Gita 
Govinda will shew that the five milkmaids, described by 
Jayadeva, in reality personify the five senses,—smell, 

sight, touch, taste, and hearing : 

• « 

One with star blossomed chan^ac wreathed, woos him to rest hi6 head. 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread ; 

And o’er his brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare. 

That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirsty air ; 

While the company of damsels wave many an odorous spray. 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away. 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apart, 

Searching It with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart; 

Her eyes—afire with shy desire, veiled by their lashes black— 

Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but send the message back ; 

In the company of damsels whose bright eyes In the ring 
Shine round him with soft meanings in the merry light of spring. 

The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in the wood— 

Body and bosom panting with the pulse of youthful blood — 

Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak, 

And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek; 

A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the silken touch 
To give it back,—Ah Rad ha! forgetting the too much. 

And one with arch smile beckons him away from Jumna’s banks. 

Where the tall bamboos bristle like spears in battle ranks, 

And plucks his cloth to make him come into the mango shade, 

Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the milk and cakes are laid ; 

Oh ! golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of Spring, 

And fair the flowers to lie upon and sweet the dancers sing. 

Sweetest of all that Temptress who dances for him now 
With subtle feet which part and meet in the Ras measure slow. 

To the chime of silver bangles, and the beat of rose-leaf hands. 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played by the woodland bands; 

So that wholly passion-laden—eye, ear, sense, soul o’ercome— 

Krishna is theirs in the forest; his heart forgets its home. 


It is likely, the whole poem, like Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, is meant to be an allegory ; but the allegory is so 
overlaid with rich, vivid, and melodious descriptions, that 
the reader misses the allegory, does not care for the 
allegory, and pours on the descriptions. The fame of 
Jayadeva rests not on the philosophic or moral signi- 

w 

fication of the Gita Govinda , but on the splendid imagery, 
the tender feeling, and the melodious'descriptions with 
which the work is replete. 

4 » 
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In his own words, “whatever is delightful in the 
modes of music, whatever is exquisite in the sweet art 
of love, let the happy and wise learn from the song of 
Jayadeva.”* 


srlufaF* <[R i 

Gita Govinda , 12 th Sarga, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Early Bengali J|Yric Poetry.—Chandidas. 

Fourteenth Century, 

The student who peruses with pleasure the polished 
works of Bankim Chandra or Madhusudan will scarcely 
suppose that the stream of Bengali literature, which has 
only in recent days attained such purity and expanse, 
began to flow as early as the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era. And he will scarcely think that Chaucer 
of England and Chandidas of Bengal were well nigh 
contemporaneous writers ; that five hundred years have 
rolled away since Chandidas first wrote and sang ; or, 

•calculating twenty-five years to a generation, that twenty 

& 

generations have chanted the lays and ditties of this 
Father of Bengali Lyric Poetry. 

Chandidas is the earliest vernacular poet of Bengal, but 
it is not possible to speak of him without saying something 
of Bidyapati, the earliest poet of Behar. Tradition has 
handed down the names of these two poets together ; 
they lived and wrote about the same time ; and their 
poetry has the same theme, the loves of Radha and 
Krishna. Jayadeva popularized this theme in his inimit¬ 
able Sanscrit work Gita Govinda, composed in the twelfth 
century ; Bidyapati took up the subject and composed 
his songs in the vernacular of Behar ka the fourteenth 
century ; and it is probable that Chandidas was only 
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animitator of Bidyapati, and drew his inspiritation from 
his contemporary of Behar. Thus the earliest Bengali 
poetry that is extant is indebted by the earliest poetry of 
Behar, 

Bidyapati flourished in Behar in the fourteenth 
century. The descendants of the poet still possess the 
village of Bapsi in Tirhut by virtue of a deed of gift from 
Siva Sinha to the poet, dated 293 of the era of Laksh- 

I 

man Sen, i. e., 1400 A. D. In this document Bidyapati 
has been described as a Sukabi or a poet of merit, so that 
he must .have made his mark before 1400. A still 
more important document is the Panji or annals of 
Tirhut. It is an authentic history of that District, and 
began to be written in 1248 Salta, i.e , 1325 A. D. The 
Patiji gives an account of Bidyapati who is described as 
the son of Ganapati, and a courtier of king Siva Sinha. 
Siva Sinha ascended the throne in 1369 Saka, i. <?., 1446- 
A. D., and must therefore have given away Bapsi to 

the poet during the life time of his father who 

$ 

reigned no less than 61 years. We further learn from 
the Panji that Siva Sinha had three wives, Padmabati, 
Lakhima Devi and Biswa Devi, who after the death of 
their husband successively reigned for 18 months, 9 years 
and 12 years. Siva Sinha and Lakhima Devi find fre¬ 
quent mention in the songs of Bidyapati, and there 
can be no doubt that the poet lived about the close of 
the fourteenth century, and adorned the court of Siva 
Sinha and his Father by whom his talents were recognized 
and richly rewarded. 

The fame of Bidyapati as a poet had spread through- 
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out Bengal at the time of Chaitanya, and Chaitanya in 
his early youth was edified with the poetry of Ridyapati 
and Chandidas. 

Glory to Jayadeva, the king and ornament of poets, and to 
Bidyapati the source of sweetness ; glory to Chandidas, for sweet¬ 
ness unequalled in the world, whose sweet and pure strains in prose 
and verse my Master Gaur Chandra (Chaitanya) relished with 
Sharup Rai.* 

Again, 

The Great Master (Chaitanya) with Ramannnda Sen sings and 
hears day and night the songs of Chandidas and Bidyapati, and the 
sweet Gita Govinda.f 

We have said before that Lakhima Devi the queen 
of Siva Sinha is often spoken of in Bidyapati's poems. 
Tradition has it that the intimacy between the princess 
and the poet was closer than was altogether justifiable, 
and that Bidyapati’s death was caused by this illicit love. 
We have no hesitation in rejecting these stories alto¬ 
gether as the invention of later days. 

We now return to Chandidas the subject of the pre¬ 
sent chapter. Chandidas was a native of the village of 
Nannur, in the District of Birbhum, about 24 miles to 
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the east of Suri, and was a Brahman by caste. That he 
was contemporaneous with Bidyapati is sufficiently 
proved by several poems which have come to us, of 
which the following is the most noted : 

Chandidas heard of Bidyapati’s merits, and became anxious 
to see him. Bidyapati heard of Chandidas’s merits, and became 
anxious to see him. Both became curious. Bidyapati went off with 
Rup Narain alone for his companion. Chandidas too could not stay, 
but went off to see Bidyapati. In the way both sang each other’s 
praise, and their hearts remained anxious for each other. Suddenly 
they met each other, but neither recognized the other. They knew 
each other when they heard their names, * 

The traditions current about the life of Chandidas 
give us some clue to the nature of the rivalry which has 
ever existed in Bengal between the Vaishnava and Sakta 
creeds. Chandidas, as his name implies, was by birth 
a Sakta, i. e., a worshipper of Chandi, Durga or Sakti, 
as the goddess is variously called. 

It is said that in his early youth, Chandidas worship¬ 
ped an image of Sakti which was called Bishalakshmi, and 
the poet often addresses the goddess in his works. As 
may well be imagined, the conversion of Chandidas to 
Vaishnavism has given rise to many tales. It is said that, 
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on a certain day, he saw a beautiful flower floating on 
the river where he had gone to bathe. He took it up 
and went to worship Bishalakshmi. The goddess 
appeared in person, and asked for the flower that she 
might place it on her head. The worshipper was awe¬ 
struck, and enquired what 


strange virtue the flower 


could possess, so as to induce the goddess to appear in 
person, and to wish to keep it on her head, instead 
of allowing the poet to place it at her feet. The 
goddess replied, “Foolish child, my Master has been 
worshipped with that flower, it is not fit for my feet, let 
me hold it on my head.” “And who may thy Master 
be ?” enquired the poet. Krishna , was the reply ; and 
from that day the poet exchanged the worship of the 
goddess for that of Krishna. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that later Vaishnava 

0 

writers have taken advantage of Chandidas’s conversion 
to prove the superiority of their deity, and have invented 
this fable. One thing however is plain, namely, that 
the rivalry between the two creeds has prevailed in 
Bengal, as elsewhere in India, from remote times. 

Chandidas has immortalized the washerwoman Rami 

in his poems, and numerous are the stories told about 

• . 

their loves. The poet was informed that he could not 
perform Sadhan till he had a fair companion, not by 
marriage, not for money, but one to whom his heart 
would be spontaneously drawn at the first sight. Our 
poet went out in search of such a person, and it was not 
long before he found one. A washerwoman was wash- 
ing clothes on the river side, the poet saw her and was 
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fascinated. Day after day he would go to the river 
side with a fishing rod as a pertext, and sat there, 
gazing on the woman. Words followed and love 
ensued, and the poet left his home and parents, and 
ever afterwards lived with Rami, a washerwoman as she 
was by caste. 

Chandidas was a renowned singer. One day, it is 
said, he went to a neighbouring village Matipur to sing 
with his paramour ; and when they were returning, the 
house in which they had taken shelter fell down, and they 
were both crushed and died in each other’s arms. The 
story has perhaps little foundation in fact. We now 
turn to the works of these poets. 

The poetry of Chandidas presents a striking contrast 
to that of Bidyapati. Both are poets of a high order, 
both sang of the amours of Krishna and Radha, both 
are noted for the beauty of their songs, but here 
the parallel ends. Bidyapati excels in the richness 
of his imagery, the wide range of his ideas, the skill and 
art displayed in his varied similes. Chandidas has but 
his native, simple, excessive sweetness in place of all 
these qualities. Bidyapati ransacks the unbounded stores 
of Nature and of Art to embellish his poetry ; Chandidas 
looks within, and records the fond workings of a feeling, 
loving heart in simple strains. In Chandidas’s poetry 
there is a wealth of feeling and pathos; Bidyapati com¬ 
bines this with a quick fancy, a varied imagery, a lean¬ 
ing for grace and ornament. The faults of the two 
poets are also characteristic. , Chandidas is cloying, and 
sometimes monotonous, Bidyapati is often artificial 
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in his images and ideas. At the same time both 

o 

display a knowledge of the workings of a lover’s 
heart, and pourtray them feelingly and minutely,— 
the first troubled impressions of love, the resistless force 
of its influence, the bitter pangs of separation and 
jealousy, the workings of hope, the effects of despair. 

We will try to illustrate our remarks with a few 
extracts. There is no English version of either Bidyapati 
or Chandidas, and we have therefore for our English 


readers ventured to render into English verse the extracts 
"made from the poets. We need scarcely remark that our 


version will very often fail to convey the deep feeling 
which characterizes the original. 

We make an extract at random from Bidyapati.® 
It describes the first impressions of love in the heart of 

Krishna on seeing Radha. 

Soon did the lovely vision part ! 

’Tis gone ! I wake with sudden start ! 

A cloud-wrapped lightning sent its dart 
Upon this troubled love-sick heart. 

Scarce half removed was her veil, 

Upon her lips played half a smile, 

And half a glance her sweet eyes shed, 

And half her bosom was displayed, 
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The vest her amkal did conceal,— 

I gazed and felt nty senses reel ! 

Her beamy, bright as burnished gold, 

Love’s amorous robe did sweet enfold, 

And flung love’s soft and silken chain, 

Upon the hearts of prostrate men ! 

Her pearly teeth were sweetly placed 
On ruby lips with beauty graced, 

And soft she spoke,— I gazed in vain, 

Insatiate gazed on her again ! 

Our readers must be struck with the art of the 


ipoet, with the similes and figures with which the 
small poem is so beautifully embellished, we had almost 
said, so thickly crowded. In this Bidyapati is in his own 
element. Not so Chandidas. He has neither the power 
nor the inclination to rove. He feels deeply, and sings 
feelingly. We quote from his poeyns a converse passage, 
a passage in which Radha is suddenly struck and 
entranced at hearing the very name of Krishna.® We 
translate it thus. 

Friend ! who hath named that name ? 

Through me it steals, 

.My heart it thrills, 

My soul it doth inflame 1 
Ah who shall tell 
What sweet doth dwell 
In that beloved strain J 
I name that name, 

My soul’s all flame ! 


Oh ! will he come again ? 
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We extract a somewhat longer piece* from Chandi- 
das. It is a loving appeal from Radha to Krishna, and 
a more touching appeal it would be difficult to find any¬ 
where. 


Love ! how shall I my feelings tell ? 

Be mine, in death and life, 

In after-lives, in future births. 

To be thy duteous wife. 

Yes ! to thy feet my heart be tied 
By silken ties of love, 

I offer all, my heart and soul, 

I’ll be your doating slave ! 

I’ve thought if in this wide wide world 
Another friend I own, 

In loving voice to name my name. 

Alas ! alas ! there’s none ! 

In earth, in heaven, in after-world, 
Alas ! who loveth me ? 

O ! to thy feet I turn for help. 

To thee alone ! to thee 1 
Then do not spurn me, I am weak, 

O ! do not turn away Q 
I’ve thought and felt, without thy help, 
I have no other way. 

If for a moment thee I miss, 

A death-like trance I own ; 

I’ll keep and nurse thee on my heart 
E’en as a precious stone 1 


if 
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: . The same intense feeling,—the same absence of all 
figures of speech, marks this poem. We shall pass on to 
another extract,* describing the despair of. Radha in the 
absence of her beloved. 

A cruel throb is in my heart ! 

I’ll leave my home, 

Anti thither roam, 

Where novels known love’s fatal art. 

Friend ! who shall say that love is sweet i 
I loved and smiled, 

My heart’s beguiled, 

And life-long sorrow is my fate ! 

For love should e’er a damsel sigh,- 
O ! spare her shame, 

In lire and flame, 

A kinder death, O let her die l 

For- I have felt this bitter grief, 

My eye-balls shine 
With ceaseless brine, 

Says Chandidas, O for her life ! 

Seldom doth Bidyapati manifest such deep feeKng 
and pathos.. His strong point lies, as we have already 
said, in his imagery and embellishments. But never¬ 
theless the poet of Behar too can equal the poet of 
Bengal in his own element when he chooses to divest 
himself of his- art ; and sings as only a true poet can 
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sing; an 1 the celebrated lines quoted below* are an 
instance to the point. 

I ’ve gazed and gazed on beauty’s gl ow, 

E’er since my life began, 

Insatiate still my eye-balls swim, 

Fain would I gaze again ! 

I *ve heard his honey-dropping words. 

E’er since my life began. 

Insatiate still my ear remains. 

Fain would I hear again ! 

% \ ^ * 

What happy nights with him I passed'. 

Unhappy yet I feel, 

What, years my heart I cooled an his,. 

Insatiate burns, it still. 


Over a hundred years elasped between’ the time of 
Chandidas and that of Chaitanya. Within these hundred 
years a host of poets of lesser note flourished. A 
large number of poems composed within this period 

V 

are ascribed to Govinda Das. It is easy to perceive 
therefore that more than one poet of that name flourished. 
Indeed Govinda Das means servant of Krishna, and 
it is not unlikely that most of the poets who wrote 
about the loves of that deity assumed that coveted name. 
Balaram Das, Jnan. Das,, and many other poets of 
lesser note, flourished during that period. 

Their poetry or rather song has the same charac¬ 
teristic qualities. They are always sweet, and often dis¬ 
play a vivid fancy and considerable depth of feeling, and 
they all relate to the amours of Radha and Krishna. 
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We have examined the merits of the best poets of the 
class, and we think it unnecessary to go over the entire 
field. There is a tolerably good collection of their 
works in the Pada Kalpataru, and it is by no means 
a waste of time to go i over these old authors, 
even from a literary point of view. The admirer of 
modern Bengali literature will be surprised at the 
sweetness and beauty that pervade these old compositions,. 
That they have been preserved so long and so carefully is 
owing to the Vaishnavas, and to them, therefore, Bengal 
owes an immense debt of gratitude. 




Kasiram Das and his Mahabharata. 

Fifteenth century. 

In the last Chapter we have spoken of the lyric 
poetry of the fourteenth century. It was probably in 
the fifteenth century that Kasiram Das undertook and 
performed the mighty task of translating the Sanscrit 
epic Mahabharata into 


Bengali 


verse. 


Kasiram’s 


work is the first great and national literary work in 
the Bengali language, it is a foundation of rock on 


which the national literature 


of Bengal 


has been 


Father of Ben, 


of 


properly so called 


Unfortunately we know little of the life of this- great 


poet 


born 


the District 


of Burdwan; and the supposed site of his- house is still 
pointed out as Keser Bhita. He was a Kayastha by 
caste, and his bold endeavour to popularise the great 
epic of ancient India among his countrymen in simple 
Bengali verse was regarded with suspicion and distrust. 

A: 


f<& 


his example, and 


translated the other great epic Ramayana into Bengali 
verse, and his laudable work too was viewed with 
jealousy and displeasure. And a popular verse is often 

repeated ; 

I 
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“ Kasidas and Kriltibas, and those who constantly seek to 
associate with Brahmans—these are dangerous men.” 

Such narrow jealousy however does not turn the tide 
of knowledge, and the great poet of the fifteenth century 
first led his countrymen into that store-house of Sanscrit 
poetry and learning which wc have learnt to appreciate 
more and more with the lapse of centuries and the 
increase of knowledge. 

The main story of the Mahabhar&ta is well known. 
It describes the contest between the Pandavas and the 
Kuru princes for the throne of Kuruland. The Pandavas 
were banished at first, but they made powerful friends 
and demanded their share, and the western portion of 
Kuruland, with Indraprastha for its capital, was ceded 
to them. They staked and lost this kingdom however 
at dice, and retired into the wilderness, according to 
their plighted word. On the expiry of the prescribed 
period they came forward again and demanded a share 
of the kingdom. The Kuru princes refused this,— 
and the consequence was a disastrous battle in which 
all the great princes of Northern India took part, and in 
which the Kuru tribe was well nigh exterminated. The 
Pandavas won, and established their rule in the Kuru 
kingdom. 

S 

Connected with the Thain story, the manners and 
customs of the times, the pomp and splendour of 
courts, the rules of war and peace, the power and 
jealousies of kings, and the heroism and chivalry of 
the Kshatriya wtirriors of ancient India have been 
described with graphic force, and unsurpassed power. 
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On the other hand, the inner workings of the human 
mind and all its varied feelings, love, hatred, jealousy 
between rival princes, revenge that knew no satiety, 
the patience of a suffering saint, the greatness of a 
true hero all the various shades of human character, 
from the sublime virtues of Bhishma who drew forth 
tears of admiration from the enemies who killed him, 
to the fiery jealousies of Duryodhana who engaged the 
whole of northern India in a disastrous war rather 
than cede five villages to his much-hated cousins ;—all 
that a true poet and a great poet is capable of, has 
been worked out with pencil of a Homer. Homer’s 
characters are not more life-like than the men of flesh 
and blood, of determination and valour, who figure in 
the great Sanscrit epic; and Homer’s incidents are 
not more sublime in conception or graphic in description 
than those of the Mahabharata. The world has seen no 
nobler creation of the imagination than the great epic 
of the Hindus. 


But while the epic of Homer was collected and 
preserved by Pisistratus the ruler of Athens, as early 
as the sixth century before Christ, no Hindu ruler' 


of antiquity took the trouble of preserving the 
great Hindu epic from subsequent additions and 


interpolations. Generations iff poets have accordingly 
added to the old epic until it has almost changed its 
character, and the crystal stream of true epic poetry is 
lost in a wide morass of mythical episodes and mythological 
stories, of cosmogony and theogony, K)f never ending 
didactic and dogmatic instructions. All this episodical 


t 
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Matter fills three-fourths of the epic in its present shape; 
the leading narrative barely takes up a fourth part, 

When the evil had been done, an attempt was 
made to prevent further expansion of the work, T.he 
contents of the epic were described in a sort of preface, 
and the number of sfakas or couplets in each Book was 


given, so as to prevent further addition. 'I he curious 
reader wid find these numbers in the note given below,* 
as well as the number of couplets actually found in the 

published edition of the work. 

The total number of couplets enumerated in the 
preface comes to near eighty-five thousand. But 
the limit so fixed has been exceeded' in still later ages, 
further additions have been made, and the Sanscrit Maha- 
bharaia now published contains over ninety thousand 


Books. 

Sections. 

Number of couplets 
according to preface. 

Number of couplets 
Asiatic Society's E 

Adi 



8479 

Sabha 

78 


2709 

Vana 

269 

11664 

17478 

Virata 

67 

‘ 2050 

2376 

Udyoga . 

186 

6698 

7656 

w . O 

Bhishma 

117 

5884 

5656 

Drona 

170 

8909 

9650 

Kama 

69 

4964 

5046 

Salya 

59 

3220 

3671 

Sauptika 

18 

870 

8ll 

Stri 

27 

71 5 

827 

Sand 

339 

14732 

13943 

Anusasana 

146 

Sooo 

7796 

Asvamedha 

i<>3 

33 2 ° 

2900 

Asramavasa 

42 

1506 

IIO 5 

Mausal a 

8 

320 

292 

Mahaprasthana 

3 

320 

109 

* 

Sarga 

5 

209 

3 12 


B933 

84,836 

90,816 
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couplets, excluding the Harivansa . It is nn encyclo¬ 
paedic work; all the tales and traditions and mythologi¬ 
cal stories of India have been comprehended in this 
one work. As a store-house of Hindu traditions, it 
has thus been rendered unique and .invaluable • as an 
epic poem it has been ruined. 

Endeavours have been made from time to time to 
disentangle the leading narrative from episodical matter, 
and to publish it separately. But as yet, such endeavours 
have not met with success.* 

In undertaking to translate this vast work into Bengali 
verse for Bengali readers, Kasiram H>as very wisely 
decided to condense'the matter in the translation. The 
Bengali version is a little over one-third of the original 
Sanscrit poem in extent, consisting of about thirty-six 
thousand couplets. The work of condensing the original 
epic has been performed with thoughtful care; and 
while mere verbal descriptions have been greatly abridged, 
the stories and incidents have been repeated in the 
Bengali version with scarcely any important omission. 

One instance, selected at random, will convey to our 
readers the process adopted by the translator. The 
famous story of Sakuntala has been told in the original 
Mahabharata in six sections of the First Book, viz. 


* The edition of the great epic published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is well known to all scholars. A meritorious translation 
in Bengali prose by the late munificent Kali Lrasanna Sinha is the 
version now in general use in Bengal. An English translation of the 
work was undertaken and nearly completed* by the late Pratap 
Chandra Rai. His widow has piously undertaken to complete this 
work. 
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sections LXIX to LXXIV. Section LXIX, giving an 


account of Dushyanta’s hunt in thirty-one couplets, has 
been reduced to eight couplets by Kasiram. Section LXX, 
describing king Dtishyanta’s entry into Kanva’s forest in 
fifty couplets, has been reduced to ten couplets in Bengali. 
Section LXXI, narrating Dtishyanta’s meeting and con¬ 
versation with Sakuntala, has beetv reduced from forty- 


two couplets in the original to twenty-five 




translation. Section LXXI I 


concludes Sakuntala's story 


of her birth in nineteen couplets in Sanscrit, and has 
been rendered in nineteen couplets by Kasiram. Section 
LXXIII speaks of Dushyanta’s marriage with Sakuntala 
in thirty-three couplets, which have been rendered in 
twenty-four in: Bengali. And section LXXIV narrates 
the subsequent story of Sakuntala and of' the birth of 
Bharata in. one hundred thirty-eight couplets, which have 
been, translated in eighty-six in the Bengali version. We 
reproduce below the whole of section LXXII with 
Kasirands version, and the reader will find that Kasiram 
can be a faithful translator when he is not called 


upon to condense the matter.® Occasionally, however, 


^ I 

^ II 
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a wide divergence is noticeable between the original and 
the translation, and in some places an. additional sectiora 
or story is found in the translation which does not 
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occur ■ in the original. The excellent story of Sobatsa, 
for instance; which Krishna narrates to Yudhishthira in 

* 

*|<PH1 I 
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an early part of Fana Parva in the Bengali translation, 
does not occur in the corresponding portion of the 
original, as published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Such, is the- method in which Kasiram Das has 


performed the great task which he imposed upon himself. 
The mere mechanical work of translating and condensing 
a great Sanscrit epic into over thirty-six thousand Bengali 
couplets is a- tremendous task. • If we suppose that 
Kasirana composed fifteen couplets every day, and that 
he worked twenty days in- every month, he must have 
laboured ten years of his- life to> bring this great work to 


completion. 

And the merits of the translation are not of a mean 
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order. The reader must not look 'for the heroic spirit 
and the epic grandeur of the original in the Bengali 
version ; but in simplicity, sweetness and fluency, in a 
lucid flow of narration and an inexhaustible flow of verse. 


Kasiram Das remains unsui 
Bencali -literature. 



and uneqaHcd in 


And if success be a proof Of true merit, Kasiraih’s 


merit is beyond 



No work in Bengali, scarcely 


-even the Ramayana of Krittibas, >is more extensively read 
and more deeply honoured by the people of Bengal, 
■specially of the upper classes. The endless traditions 
and tales of the past times have a charm and an attraction, 
the morals -inculcated and the incidents narrated never 
fail to please, and the translator’s dignified, but simple and 
:graceful verse never tires. Mothers know no better theme 
■for imparting moral instruction to their daughters, wives 
know no better work for whiling away an idle hour, 
and elderly men know no richer store from which to 
narrate stories to groups of little children night after 
nicht. Thus the Males of the Mahabharata have been 

o 

handed down from generation to generation with never 
failing interest, and where is the Bengali who has not in 
his boyish days passed many a long winter evening over 
these moral tales which can never, never be other than 
interesting and instructive? 



CHAPTER V. 

Krittibas and his Ramayana. 

Fifteenth Century. 

There are reasons to believe that Kasiram Das 
translated the Mahabharata in the fifteenth century, 
Krittibas’s date is very uncertain ; but it is probable 
that he produced his Bengali version of the Ramayana 
probably about the close of the same century. 

Of the life of Krittibas we know as little as we know 
of Kasiram Das, except that he was a Brahman by caste, 
and was born at Fulia, near Santipur, in the District 
of Nadiya. The two great pioneers of Bengali poetry 
lived in the opposite shores of the sacred Bhagirathk 

The task which Krittibas set before himself was 
less arduous than what his predecessor Kasiram had 
performed. The Ramayana in the original Sanscrit 
is not encyclopaedic in its character; its main story 
about the life and adventures of Rama is not overgrown 
with mythology, cosmogony and theogony ; its episodes 
are rare and restricted to the early portion of the work ; 
and its leading narrative is seldom interrupted. The 
Ramayana in fact is mainly the work of a single poet,* 

s 

. . ■ — 111 » — *■■■ — ■ - ■ ' » 1 ■■■■ » , 

* It cannot be denied that it has undergone alterations through 
succeeding centuries, but in spite of them the epm poem continues 
to be one connected story, mainly the creation of one mind. A. learned 
writer in the Westminster Review writes:—“Th^ poem has evidently 
undergone considerable alteration since the time of its first composi¬ 
tion, but still, underneath all the subsequent additions, the original 
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■worldng out a single connected story ; whereas the 
Mahabharata is a creation of many centuries, and a 
■storehouse of endless stories. The Ramayana contains 
professedly twenty-four thousand couplets or epic 
'verses ; the Mahabharata contains professedly eighty- 

I 

five thousand. The translator of the Ramayana had 
therefore a lighter task to perform than the translator 
•of the Mahabharata. 

In undertaking this task, Krittihas, like his great 
predecessor Kasiram Das, wisely determined to condense 
the original. We do not exactly know the length of 

1 ~ 11 1 " ^ y 

, • / 

dements are preserved, and careful criticism might perhaps separate 
the interpolations, and present the more genuine parts as a whole by 
themselves. The task however, would be difficult, and perhaps as 
impracticable as it has proved in the Homeric poems. For many 
ages it is certain that the work existed only by oral tradition, and 
each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasure, or to suit the taste 
or vanity of the princely family whom he served. The measure of 
the poem, moreover, is of a somewhat fatal facility, and many 
rhapsodists would naturally be ambitious of mingling their own songs 
with those of their bards, and the habit of repetition would at once 
supply them with a vocabulary of epic phrases to suit their purpose. 
Whole chapters thus betray their origin by their barrenness of 
thought and laborious mimicry of the epic spirit, which in the 
case of the old poets had spontaneously burst out of the heart’s 
fulness like the free song of a child. But when the Indian Pisis- 

O 

tratus arose who collected these separate songs and reduced them 
to their present shape, the genuine and spurious were alike included, 
and no Hindu critic ever appears to have attempted to discriminate 
between them.” Westminster Review, Vok L. 

An edition of the Sanscrit Ramayana (Bengal Recension) with 
an Italian translation was prepared by Gorresio, and published at 
the expense of the late king of Sardinia. A French translation 
has been given to the world by the indefatiguable ITippolyte Fanche, 
and for a very meritorious metrical translation into English we are 
indebted to Rajph Griffith. Pandit Hem Chandra Vidyaratna has 
conferred a lasting* obligation on the people of Bengal by publish¬ 
ing an edition of the Sanscrit work (North-west Recension) 
with an excellent translation in prose ; and the late poet Raj Krishna 
Rai has given us a faithful and commendable translation of the great 
work in Bengali verse. 
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Krittibas’s version, for, as we will state hereafter,'that 
version has been considerably altered and added to by 


mischievous editors in recent times. 


An edition of 


the work, 



in 1803 in the Serampur Mission 


Press, has however been reprinted ; and from this 
edition we find that the twenty-four thousand couplets 
of the original work have been condensed into about 

sixteen thousand Bengali couplets. 

But Krittibas has gone farther than this. A 
comparison of his Ramaynna with the original shews 
that his version is no translation at all, but merely a 
new narration of the story of the ancient epic in his 


own way 


There is 



divergence in the 


arrangement of the matter; much of the contents in 

• o 

the original has been omitted, and many new incidents 
and stories have been introduced. And even when we 
compare the accounts of the same incidents in the two 
works, we find them so dissimilar that the Bengali work 
cannot be called a condensed translation of the Sanscrit 
work. 

One instance will illustrate this. The breaking of 


Tanaka 


and the nuptials of Rama and 


his brothers, and the defeat of Paraswrama, have been 
described in the last eleven sections of the First Book of 
the Sanscrit Ramayana, viz. sections LX.Vi 1 to LXXVII, 
comprising 305 couplets. These subjects has been 
reproduced in Krittibas’s work (reprint of edition of 


1803) in one long section of 365 couplets, but it is not 
possible to call this section a translation, in any sense, of 
the eleven sections of the Sanscrit work. The story has 
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been differently told in the two works ; and Krittibas 
narrates the events entirely* in his own way, without any 
reference whatever to the Sanserif work.?' 


* We quote the account of Rama’s marriage from (he two 
works. The Bengali 1 poet describe* a Bengali marriage 
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Tire- Sixth Book of the epic describes the war between 
Rama and Ravanay which is the crowning incident of 
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the story ; and in describing this war Krittibas has 
scarcely folliovved the story of the Sanscrit work. The 
first forty sections of this Book in the original Sanscrit, 
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comprising about a thousand couplets, have been omit¬ 
ted by Krittibas, andi he substitutes a small part of this 
story in his first live sections. The war commences 
with the sending of An gad a as an envoy to Ravana, 
which is- described in Section XLI of the Sanscrit 


work, and in' Section VI. of Krittibas. 

The incidents of the war then follow generally in the 
same order as in Sanscrit. Rut Krittibas’s account of the 
battles is-his-own, and he has introduced some new inci¬ 
dents and new warriors of which there is no mention in the 
Sanscrit. The account of Mahi-Ravana and Ahi-Ravana 


and the childish episode of Hanutnan carrying the 
solar orb under his arm, find; no. mention in the 
Sanskrit epic. 

It will thus appear that Krittibas’s work is not a 
translation of the Sanscrit work. A class of reciters called 
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Kathakas have flourished in this country from olden times; 
they recite sacred legends before large audiences ; they 
amuse and entertain their hearers by their wit, or move 
them to tears by their eloquence ; and they thus teach 
the unlettered public in the traditions of the past, and 
preserve from age to age tire literary heritage of the 
nation. The Ramayana is a fit. subject for Kathakas - 

and the recitation lasts for a month or more, tire speaker 
taking up the story every day from the point where he 
left it on the preceding day. It is supposed with reason 
that KrittibaS learnt the stovy of the Ramayana from 
Kathakas , and that without attempting to translate the 
Sanscrit epic he has given his version of the story as 
he heard it. The poet has himself told us in several 
places in his work that he has composed it as he heard 
it recited. 

But if Krittibas fails us as a translator, as a poet and 
composer he rises in our estimation. His narration is 
fluent and easy and often sparkles with the richest 
humour. Kasiram Das is a pious and learned student 
who. has endeavoured to give his countrymen a con¬ 
densed translation of the Sanscrit Mahabharata ; Krittibas 
is a sprightly story-teller who tells the story of the 
Ramayana with his own native wit. Ivasirain Das is 
anxious to teach his countrymen in the sacred traditions, 
the undying legends, and the didactic narrations, which 
compose the bulk of the Mahahharata. 

■delights in ‘depicting in vivid colours the deeds of 
Hanuman, the fierce rage of the Rakshasas, the mar¬ 
vellous prowess 



of the god-like 


Rama. 


Kasiram 
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Das approaches his subject with reverence, and writes 
in a chaste and dignified though simple style ; Krittibas 
delights in the somewhat primitive battles between 
monkeys and giants, colours his description with his 
wit, and writes in the style of ordinary villagers, 
Kasiram Das’s work is the favourite study of pious 
Hindu ladies and of religious and elderly men of 
the upper classes ; Krittibas appeals more effectively 
to the million. The village Mudi (confectioner) reads 
his Ramayana , when waiting for his customers, and the 


village Kalu (oil-manufacturer) chants the story of Rama 
and Sita, as his bullock turns his primitive oil-mill with 

• Hj V 

a slow creaking sound. To the upper ten-thousand, 
Kasiram Das’s work is a repository of all the sacred 
traditions and moral lessons of the Hindus ; to 
the class of vendors, shopkeepers and the like, as well 
as to the upper classes, Krittibas’s work is a joy which 
endureth for work. For the millions of Bengal, the two 

i V 

works have been a means of moral education the value 


of which cannot be over-estimated. 


The simplicity of Krittibas’s style and the great 
circulation of his work among the lower as well as upper 
classes has led to the frequent tampering of his text by 
successive editors, until the editions, now sold in the 
Bazars have ceased to be Krittibas’s work. We have 
made our extracts from a reprint of the edition of 1803, 
as it is less corrupt than more recent editions ; but even 
that edition is not absolutely correct, i’andit Ramgati 
Nyayaratna has given us a passage from a manuscript 
of Krittibas’s work written in 1099 of the Bengali Era, 
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corresponding to 1693 of the Christian Era, and there¬ 
fore two centuries old. We quote a passage below from 
this edition of 1693, as well as the corresponding 
passage from the edition of 1803, and from an ordinary 

Bazar edition of 1893.* 
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A comparison of the three passages quoted below 
will indicate the nature of the alterations which Krittibas’s 
text has undergone within the last two hundred years. 
We may assume that the text of 1693 was what Krittibas 
wrote, as there was little of mischievous editorial activity 
before that date, and printing was unknown in Bengal. 
The alterations made between 1693 and 1803 are of a 
verbal nature, and however much they may be regretted, 
they are slight in comparison with what followed. In 
the absence of any more correct edition, we may accept 
the edition of 1803 as Krittibas’s work for the purposes 
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of criticism, and we thank the Gupta Press for giving us 
a reprint of this first printed)edition of the work. Since 
1803, however, printed editions of the-work have muh 
tiplied, and-the mischievous activity of editors has in/ 
creased. The kte Pandit Jai 



of the Sanscrit 
College is reputed to have recast the older editions and 
to have produced the modern ones* Comparing the 
text-of 1-803 with'that of 1893 we find that the somewhat 
loose metre of Krittibas has been rectified, the number 


of syllables has been adjusted, the expressive but homely 
words of the poet have been replaced by more refined' 
expressions^ some lines have been added and- thrown in¬ 
here and there, and the homely beauty of Krittibas’s 
poetry has been lost. To our ear, Krittibas’s irregular 
verse and loose metre have more true music and more 
genial force in* them than the corrected metre, the sans- 
critized expressions, and the more prolonged-descriptions 
in the later editions of his work. 

The Gupta Press has performed a-patriotic work-by 
reprinting the edition of 1803. But the task.of produc¬ 
ing- an. absolutely correct text of the work, from the 
old manuscripts still available, has . yet to be done. 
The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Academy of Bengali. 


Literature), has undertaken the task ; and it will earn the 
gratitude of our countrymen by giving them, a correct 
text of. the immortal work of one of the earliest, and. 


greatest poets of Bengal. 

Kasiram D^s’s work is perhaps less popular than'that 
of Krittibas, ancPhas been, tampered with to a less extent. 
The great bulk of the work also, made further additions 
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inadvisable even to modern editors, and the more 
dignified nature of the style and the subject rendered 
such additions by no means an easy. But nevertheless 
verbal alterations have been made, as can be found 
out by comparison of a modem eopy with an old 
manuscript. And the Parishad will perform a patriotic 
task by editing a correct edition of this work also. 

The Bengali Makabkarata and Ramaymui are the 
first great literary works in the Bengali language; 
they are the foundations on which Bengali literature is 
built. And the people of modern Bengal will not rest 
content till they get back these great works in their 
integrity. 



CHAPTER VI. 


CllArTANTA AN!) HIS RelKHOUS REFORM. 


Sixteenth century. 


We 


seen in the last two chapters that 



began 


wit tressed 


centuries. The sixteenth 
religious reform and a marked progress irr philosophy 
and culture. Indeed similar movements were observable 
in every province of India in this age of renaissance and 
reform, which corresponds curiously with the age of 
renaissance and reform in Europe. It was in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that Kabir preached 
religious reform in southern and northern India, that 
Chaitanya preached and worked rn Bengal, and the 
great Natiak founded a reformed religion in the Punjab. 
It was in this age that Kasiram and Krittrbas translated 
the ancient epics into Bengali, and they were immediately 
followed by the great Sridhar who translated the epics 
into Mabrati, and by 
who rendered the Ramayana into Hindi. It was in 
this age or shortly after, that Mukundaram in Bengal, 
and Tukaram'Th Bombay, distinguished themselves by 
original compositions which are still dear to their 
countrymen. And it was in this age also 


the equally great Tulasi Das 
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Raghunandan compiled a religious code for the Hindus 
of Bengal, and Raghunath started the school of 
philosophy which still attracts scores of students from all 
parts of India to the sacred’ precincts of Nadiya. The 
movements of the human mind are more widespread 
and far-reaching than historians generally suspect, and 
there are special eras of culture when the human 
mind all over the civilized world seems to expand 
under a vivifying influence, and moves onwards with a 
fresh vigour towards higher results. Such an era was the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which produced men 
like Copernicus, Columbas and Luther in Europe; 
and such another era began in the eighteenth century 
which witnessed the Independence of America and the 
French Revolution. Chaitanya was the most remark¬ 
able product of the sixteenth century enlightenment in 
Bengal, and to a narration of his life and work we 
now address ourselves. His biographers, Krishna Das, 
Vrindavan Das and Lochan Das, have left us copious 
accounts of the life and work of their greater master, and 
though, as staunch Vaishnavas, they believed Chaitanya 
to be an incarnation of Krishna and have ascribed to 
him numberless miracles, yet it is not a difficult or a ; pro- 

c t&sk to from their accounts the real facts 

connected with the life of the great reformer of the 
sixteenth century. 

About the middle of the 15th century, Upendra 
Misra, a wealthy and learned VaishnavaT'Hved in Sylhet. 
He had seven sons of whom Jagannatb Misra migrated 
to the town of Nabadwip or Nadiya. He had eight 
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daughters by his wife Sachi, but none of them lived long. 
At last Sachi bore him two sons ; the elder was named 
Viswarup, and the younger was the future reformer of 
Bengal. 

He was born in Nabadwip in the year 1485 A. D., 
that is about the time when the great Luther was horn in 

V 1 

Europe. The women of the family and the neighbour¬ 
hood came to see and bless the infant, and named it 
Nimai, and notwithstanding that the learned men of the 
locality gave the child the more pompous name of Vis- 
wambhar, Nimai the child was called by all who knew 
him. Later in life he was called Gauranga, or the fair- 
complexioned, Krishna Chaitanya, or the incarnation 
of Krishna, and sometimes Gaur Hari, or the fair 
Krishna,—Chaitanya being of a very fair complexion, 
while Krishna, whose incarnation he was supposed to be, 
was dark. Chaitanya is said to have been born in the 
evening when there was an eclipse of the moon, and his 
poetic biographer explains the circumstances by arguing 

that there was no need for a spotted moon in the sky, 

• • 

/ • • 

when an unspotted moon had appeared on earth ! 

Various are the anecdotes recounted of the infancy 
and boyhood of Chaitanya, all tending to shew that he 
was an incarnate deity. While yet an infant “ puking 

and mewling in its mother’s arm,” Chaitanya seems to 

# 

have been very troublesome, and to have never ceased 
crying, till the word Hari was shouted by the people 
around him, thtTs causing the name of Krishna to be 


preached and proclaimed before the infant had yet learnt 
to speak. On one occasion the little child was licking an 
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earthen toy, when Sachi came in, and reproved him for 
mistaking earth for food. “ And what is food but earth 
and dust 7 ” argued the lisping boy, ** and what is our 
body but dust ?” A restless and mischievous boy as he 
was, he teased the girls of the neighbourhood and 
quarrelled with other boys. When the girls came to the 
river-side with rice and other things to worship images, 
the little truant appropriated the food to his own 
use, and bade them worship him, for he was the great 
Master of the gods and goddesses they had come to 
worship. Flying from his enraged mother the little boy 
one day hid himself in an unclean vessel. This provoked 
Sachi who bade him instantly to go and bathe in the 
Ganga (Hugh River) to purify himself. The young sage 
however calmly replied that uncleanliness dwelt not in 
outward things but in the mind. It may be easily imagined 
these and other anecdotes of a similar nature have 
been invented by the followers of Chaitanya to prove the 
godhead of their great master, 

Chaitanya commenced his studies with Ganga Das 
Pandit and shewed great intelligence and aptitude for 
learning. It was about this time that the parents of 
Chaitanya began to think of a suitable match for his 
elder brother Viswarup, who was then in his early youth. 
Viswarup however was otherwise inclined; and filled 
with religious fervour, he left his home and turned a 
Sanyasi. The disconsolate mother had^a yet severer 
trial awaiting her. It was not long after, that Jagannath 
Misra paid the debt of nature, and Nimai therefore was 


t 
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the sole surviving stay and consolation of the bereaved 
widow. 

In his earlier days, Chaitanya had made the acquain¬ 
tance of a girl named Lakshmi, daughter of Balla- 
bhacharja, when she had come to the river-side to wor¬ 
ship. The young student now thought of marriage, 
and his widowed mother celebrated his marriage with 
Lakshmi with feelings of mingled joy and sorrow. 

As Chaitanya advanced in years, he began to gather 
round him a large number of pupils, and his reputation 
as a scholar became great. The way in which philo¬ 
sophy, literature and religion have always been cultivated 
among the Hindus up to the time of the English con¬ 
quest, and even since then, is well known. There were 
no regular academies, schools or colleges, as in Europe. 
The sages of ancient India, however, set themselves up 
as instructors, and gathered round them pupils varying in 
number according to their reputation for learning. Such 
pupils lived with their tutor in his house as members 
of the same family, looked on him as their father, and 
on his wife as their mother. Whatever might be their 
rank or status in society, they were all equal in his eyes, 
served him with equal fidelity during the period of their 
education, and vied with each other in obedience and 
respect towards him. The tutor received no fees, 
but the pupils looked to his cattle, milked his cows, 
begged food for his support, procured for him wood 
from the forestland water from the well, served him 
as his menial servants, and lived together in harmony 


and peace. 


When their education was completed, each 
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pupil was • expected to make a handsome present to his 
tutor, and this,—often a considerable sutn of money, 


was all that the guru received for his 


pains 


Each 


pupil would then 'return to his own rank and status 
in life, a few of the more clever and advanced 


setting themselves up as new tutors 


and 



ering 


pupils around them. The ancient lore of India has 

% 

been handed down from generation to 


generation 


in this simple arcadian style, and vestiges of such 
institutions are still to be found in Nadiya and many 
other places in India. Thus under the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, and even the English rifle, these quiet 
thinkers and professors have from century to century pre¬ 
served and propounded the ancient learning Of India, 
and often started new questions in philosophy or law, 
despising all exotic wisdom and foreign languages, be 
it the Persian, the Arabic, or the English, and forgetting, 
and forgotten by, a world of unquiet and aspiring states¬ 
men, politicians and men of the world. 

Chaitanya, then, set himself up as a tutor, gathered 
pupils around him, and bis fame as a man of 
deep learning increased day by day. His reputation 
spread throughout and beyond the limits of Nadiya. 
He baffled those who came to beat him in learned 
controversies, and satisfied others who came in 


all humility to have their doubts -explained. After 
winning the admiration of all people in his native 
place, he left his country and travefkd into Eastern 
Bengal. 1 hither too his fame had spread, and numbers 
of people flocked around him to have the benefit 
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of his instructions. He reached the banks of the 
Padmavati and dwelt there for some months, instructing 


an 


increasing circle-of friends. 


He then returned 


tohis native place,- but before he reached it his beloved 
wife had breathed her last. 


Chaitanya continued' to give instruction to 


his 


pupils at Nadiya ; be was now called Nimai Pandit or 
Visvvambhar Pftndit.. He assembled his pupils early in 
the morning and taught them till about* noon, after 
which he and his pupils went to the river-side together 
to bathe. Then they parted} and met again in the-even¬ 
ing} and continued their literary labors-till ad ate hour in. 
the night. 

The mother of Chaitanya became anxious to marry his 
son again,, and the young Pandit was married to Vishnu 
Priya, the accomplished' daughter of Sanatan whose 

9 

teaming had. got for him the title of Panditaraj, or 
the prince of the learned. A pupil of Chaitanya, by name 
Puddhimanta,. volunteered to pay the expenses of his 
tutor’s marriage, and the ceremony was performed with 
great pomp. Soon after Chaitanya again left his native 
place and visited Gaya. 

The visit to Gaya was the great turning point in 
the life of the reformer. Enthusiastic in his-disposition, 

and attached to the faith of Krishna from his early 

\ 

youth, Chaitanya had, up to this time, lived and learned 
and taught much in the same way as other men did. 


«Tof 


* 9 


the instructions 


of Iswari Puri ‘h devout Vaishnava, and the local 
religious associations of the place caused a thorough. 
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change in the character of the ardent young ma l He 
had gone to Gaya a noted scholar and a religious man,— 
he returned an enthusiastic reformer. 

Now, for the first time, were seen those violent 
outward manifestations of faith and feeling which 
characterized the ardent worshippers of Krishna in those 
times. Fired with unwonted zeal, they were now and 
then overtaken by paroxysms of faith, and wept and 
laughed and danced like mad men. Horripilation, violent 
perspiration, and frequent fits of fainting marked these 
periods of religious ecstacy. The poor mother of 
Chaitanya trembled for her son, and marked with fear and 
concern the change in his demeanour, but it was beyond 
the power of domestic affection to make the reformer 
turn from the path he had chosen. It is not possible in 
the present age of reason to conceive the extent to which 
the mind can at times be subjected to the violent sway 
of religious feeling and fanaticism. Chaitanya was now 
a changed man ; he fired in his followers and pupils an 
ardent faith in Krishna ; he ignored all rites and cere¬ 
monies ; he proclaimed from house tops that the salva¬ 
tion of man depended solely on faith in Krishna. The 
town of Nabadwip suddenly rang with the loud San- 
kirtan of Krishna. 

Day after day, Chaitanya and his followers assembled 
and proclaimed and preached the faith of Krishna. 
They met in the house of Sribas, where Nityananda, 
Adyaita, Sridhar, and a number of"other devout 
followers anointed Chaitanya with water, sandal powder 
and flowers. Their number daily increased ; people of 
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all classes were struck with the zeal and piety of the 
new sect ; many joined it ; and people of all castes and 
denominations were welcomed to seek salvation through 
faith in Krishna. 

In the meanwhile the rise of this sect raised violent 


• . • 


opposition m many quarters. 


Hindus looked with 


distrust and fear on a religion which ignored all rites and 
distinctions of caste, while the Muhammadan Kazi of the 
town ordered all San&irtam to be forthwith stopped. 
Chaitanya, however, boldly met the Kazi, and the result 
of the interview, we are assured, was that the Kazi 
himself pronounced the holy name of Krishna and was 
saved. Many miracles are ascribed to Chaitanya about 
.this period ; but we pass them by. 

Thus passed the first twenty-four years of the life of 
Chaitanya ; and now he felt within him. a powerful call 
to proclaim the light that was* in him through the length 
and breadth of India. It was the small still voice which 
be could not resist, it was the call of duty which could not 
be silenced by the entreaties of friends or the tears of a 
mother. In vain did Sachi attempt with many tears to 
dissuade her only friend on earth from leaving tier a for¬ 
lorn helpless widow ; in vain did even the devout follow¬ 
ers of Chaitanya persuade him not to leave his native 

■ 

town. Chaitanya’s heart was fixed and unmoved, and 

fife • 

early in 1509, he became a Sanyasi and left his native 


town never to return again. 


During the remaining 




r 

of Vaishnavismf and preached the faith of Krishna from 
the banks of the Cavery to those of the Jumna. 
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Chaitaiiya set out for Vrindavan on the banks- of the 
Jumna, accompanied by Nityananda, Ratna and Mu- 
kunda, three-of his-followers.. He crossed the Hugh, for 
Nabadwip was then on the east bank, and proclaimed 
the name of Krishna in every, village through, which- he 
passed,, to-men,women and children. People were struck 
with his enthusiasm, and. it is no wonder if many 
actually mistook, the wild- enthusiast for a> deky. His 

follower Nityananda. was one of those who- would have 

% 

liked to see his master always in. his native town. It was- 
not difficult to mislead Chaitanya from, the right way. 
to Vrindavan,. and after, three days- wanderings through, 
several villages to the west, of the Hugh, Nityananda. 
brought back, his master to the Hugh again. Chaitanya. 
reproved, his follower, but was obliged to cross the river, 
and.to rest for. a few days in the town of Santipore. His 
follower Adyaita. there received him.with open arms and 
welcomed him to-his house. News travelled to Nabadwip 

that the reformer had come back to Santipur,.and all his 

# 

friends and followers came to see him. Affecting indeed. 

% 

was the meeting of Chaitanya with his faithful followers 
whom he had left behind,, but still more affecting was 
his meeting with his.forlorn mother who came to Santi- 
pur to see his son once more. They insisted with many 
tears on his returning to Nabadwip, but Chaitanya bad- 
left his home as a Sanyasi and fvould not return. He 
consoled his mother however as best he could, assuring, 
her that he would pass most of his time^-in Nilacbala. 
(Orissa), so that she would receive frequent news about 
him. To his followers he made the parting request that 
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they should proclaim the name and religion of Krishna 
in their homes as he was going to proclaim it all over 
India. They parted, once more, and Chaitanya set out 
on his travels. 

Chaitanya now went southwards with Nityananda and 
others, passed through Jajpur, Katak and Kamalpur, 
visited the shrines of Sakshi Gopal, Bhuvaneswar and 
Kapoteswar, and at last reached Jagannath. This last is 
a place dedicated to Krishna, and the deep veneration 
and ecstasy with which Chaitanya viewed this place may 
easily be conceived. There too he met Sarbabhauma, a 
learned and venerable man and a devout Vaishnava who 
received Chaitanya with open arms ; and many and long 
were the religious controversies which they held together. 
From Jagannath, Chaitanya resolved to travel southwards. 

and others offered to accompany him, but 
he wished to go alone, and was at last persuaded to take 
one Krishna Das, a simple-minded Brahman, as his 
sole companion. Southwards, then, went Chaitanya with 
Krishna Das, proclaiming the name of Krishna wherever 
he went. People flocked round him and were struck 
with his sanctity and enthusiasm, and numbers became 
converts. They returned to their villages, and told the 
wonderful tale and converted others. Thus, says the 
biographer of Chaitanya, the name of Krishna deluged 
the land as by an inundation. 

At Jiar, Chaitanya rested a few days in the house of 
Ramananda «feii, a venerable and learned man, whom 
he instructed in*the truths of his-religion and soon fired 
with faith in Krishna. Thence he passed through numer- 
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ous villages, everywhere making converts. Atheists, 
Philosophers of different schools, Buddhists, and Saivas, 
all yielded the palm to the new reformer, and many were 
the converts he made. At last he reached the banks of 

4 

the Cavery and rested four months at Sriranga (Seringa- 
patam). He visited the southern Mathura (Madura), and 
then Rameswar, Chaitanya also visited Kanya Kumari 
(Cape Comorin) and the Malaya or the Nilgiri Hills. 
Thence he travelled northwards, crossed the Tapti and 
the Nurbudda, and visited Dandakaranya, Pam pa, 
Panchabati and other places noted in the Ramayana. 
Near the sources of the Godaveri he was joined by his 
old friend Ramananda Rai who had come here to meet 
him. They travelled back to Orissa, and at Jagannath, 
Chaitanya was met by most of his friends. His vows 
forbade him to return to his native place, but Krishna 
Das the companion of all his travels was sent to 

V • 

Nabadwip with the joyful tidings of his return. It was 
with great joy that his followers came and met him 
once more in Nilachala. 

Chaitanya and his followers remained at Jagannath 
during the Rath festival, and great were their rejoicings 
on the occasion. Prataparudra the king of Orissa 
expressed a desire to see the Yaishnava leader, but the 
Sanyasi’s vow he had taken, forbade him to see a king. 
A sort of compromise was effected, the king’s son visited 
the reformer, and Chaitanya blessed the father in the 
son, and they embraced his religion. ^ 

After a residence of a few months at Jagannath, 
Chaitanya resolved on visiting northern India. The 
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king was distressed at this news, and Sarbabhauma, 
Ramananda and Nityananda, all tried to dissuade him 
from the undertaking. Their persuation however was 
fruitless, and at the close of the rainy season Chaitanya 
left Jagannath. He went northwards through Bhuban¬ 
eswar, Katak, Remuna and Panihati, and came once 
more to Santipur, Affecting indeed was his meeting with 
his mother who had come to Santipur from Nabadwip, 
and who embraced her son with tears of joy, * 

Chaitanya once more took leave of his friends, sent 
back his mother to Nabadwip, and left Santipur, 

9 0 

Among his companions were the brothers Rup and 
Sanatan, ministers of the Muhammadan ruler of Behar. 
They were of royal blood, and of high rank and much 
wealth, but despised all these things for their love 
of the reformer. Chaitanya’s fame had now spread 
on all sides, and vast numbers of people gathered 
round him on his way towards Vrindavan. This was 
an inconvenience to a traveller, and Sanatan rightly 
advised him to part with all his companions if he wanted 


to proceed 
advanced, 


on his journey. The year however was far 
the rainy season had already commenced, 


Chaitanya therefore was compelled to remain a few 
months in Nilachala, to the great joy of king Prataprudra. 
At the close of the rains, he set out for Vrindavan with 


Balabhadra Bhattacharja as his sole companion. 


To avoid notice Chaitanya left the beaten path, and 


went through fTforest. His poetic biographer waxes 
eloquent, and describes how in the presence of the great 
master the tiger embraced the deer and danced with 


10 
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joy, and how the name of Krishna, chanted by Chaitanya, 
made the flowers of the forest blossom and the birds 
chirp with glee. He passed through Benares and 
Allahabad, proclaiming the name of Krishna and making 
numerous converts as he went along. Great indeed 
was his ecstacy when he at last gazed on the Jumna 
and visited Mathura and Vrindavan, His whole life 
had been spent in proclaiming the name of Krishna, 
and his fervour and his ardent love reached their 
climax when he witnessed the scenes of Krishna’s 
boyhood and early youth. His paroxysms of feeling 
came over him thick and frequent, and his life was 
endangered by the repeated fits of fainting that he 
underwent. From these scenes Chaitanya returned to 
Allahabad by the river. Here he was met by the 
brothers Rup and Ballabh, who had sacrificed wealth, 
rank and royal favor, and become devout Vaishnavas. 
Their eldest brother Sanatan had in the meantime 
got into a scrape. He too had resigned his service, 
but the king would not let him go so easily. Incensed 
at the conduct of Rup and Ballabh, the king ordered 
Sanatan to be confined. Escaping after many difficulties, 
Sanatan at last joined Chaitanya at Benares. Both 
Rup and Sanatan were learned men and authors of 
•note, as we shall see in a future chapter, and long and 
numerous were the religious dialogues between Chaitanya 
and Sanatan at Benares. Sanatan was then sent to 
join his brothers at Vrindavan to preafcii the name of 
Krishna, and Chaitanya once more returned to his loving 
friends at Nilachala. 
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The remaining years of his- life were passed by 
Chaitanya in Nilachala in meditations and in- preaching 
the name of Krishna. His devoted followers occasion¬ 
ally came to- visit him, the brothers R'.up, Sanatan 
and Ballabh came from Vrindavan and were received 
,by Chaitanya with joy, but they 


were again 



back to 



Raghunath- Das was also sent 



with 


to Vrindavan. Nitynrtanda and others 
Chaitanya in Nilachala. 

A curious story is told of the death; of Chaitanya. 
One evening, as he was wandering on the sea-beach with 


his friends, he was suddenly struck at the sight of the- 
bright moon beams glittering on the blue waves of the 
sea. In one of those paroxysms which were so frequent 
with him, h.e mistook the sea for the blue waves of the 
Jumma. He ran into the sea in. ecstacy, and soon after 
became insensible. His friends missed him and searched 
for him every where, and soon after, a fisherman brought 
to his disconsolate followers the body of their beloved 

I 

master which he had fished up from- the sea. Chaitanya 
died in 1533 at the early age of 48. 

Such was the life of the great apostle of Hindu, 
monotheism in Bengal. Chaitanya did not found a new 
religion. His religion is only a reformed phase of. the 
Hindu religion. It recognizes Krishna as the Supreme 
Deity, ignores the caste system, and even admits Muha¬ 
mmadans as proselytes. In the present day,, however, 
all lay VaishnavttS have adopted Hinduism- and recognize 
the caste system, rmd it is only among the mendicant 
Vaishnavas that the religion of Chaitanya is found to pee- 
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vail | n its integrity. In this respect Vaishnavism re¬ 
sembles Buddhism which has its monks and its lay 
disciples ; and indeed scholars are aware that Vaishnavism 
itself is a modern survival of Buddhism under a Hindu 
guise. Buddhism in an idolatrous form 
during many centuries after the Christian era in Orissa, 
and the worship of Buddha, recognized by Hindus as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, now survives in a 
Hindu guise in the worship of Jagannath, 





CHAPTER VII. 


The followers of Chaitanya, 

Sixteenth century. 

We have in the preceding chapter given a sketch of 

1 

the life and work of Chaitanya. In the present chapter 
we shall very briefly review the work of some of the 

companions of the reformer,—the Apostles of Vaishnay- 
ism in Bengal.* 

Among the followers of Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nitya- 
nanda stand foremost. Indeed, the Vaishnavas of Bengal 
regard them as partial incarnations of Vishnu, as part 

and parcel of the spirit which had its full manifestation 
in Chaitanya. 

I 

In the preceding chapter we have had frequent occa¬ 
sion to notice the acts of these leaders, nor is there much 
to add. Adyaita was a wealthy and respected inhabitant 
of Santipur, and is said to have prophesied the birth 
of Chaitanya, and sent his wife to Nabadwip when the 
great reformer was born. After Chaitanya had left his 
home as a Sanyasi, never to return, the house of Adyaita 

9S 

at Santipur was more than once the meeting place 
where the Vaishnavas of Bengal flocked to see their 

f 

master, returned from his travels. All through his life, 
Adyaita, though himself a wealthy man, held the poor 

# ' * For much o i the information contained in this chapter we are 
indebted to Ram Das Sen’s paper on the works of the Vaishnava 
Leaders of Bengal. 
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wandering reformer in deep veneration. The descendants 
of Adyaita still live in Santipur, and are held by all 
Vaishnavas in the highest regard. 

Nityananda was perhaps the most esteemed compa¬ 
nion of Chaitanya. He was a wealthy inhabitant of 
Nabadwip, and is said to have been by no means 
indifferent to the good things of this life. Yet Chaitanya 
held him in high respect and bestowed on him the title 
ot Prabhu . Iiis descendants are yet living. The 
Goswamis of Khardaha are descended from him by the 
male line, and those of Balagor by the female line. 
Chaitanya, Adyaita and Nityananda are spoken of by the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal as the three Prabhus. They were 
all Brahmans by birth, and none of them seems to have 
written any books either in Sanskrit or in Bengali. 

Next to these come the six great writers who are 
known as the Vaishnavacharjas of Bengal. They are 
Rup Goswami, Sanatan Goswami, Jiva Goswami, Gopal 
Bbatta, Raghunath Bhatta and Raghunath Das. It 
is much to be regretted that they have all written 
in Sanskrit,—the highest efforts of their genius appear 
feeble and common-place because they are misdirected. 
High indeed, in the rolls of the early Bengali authors, 
had the names of Rup and Sanatan stood, if they had 
written in their native tongue. As it is, their names are 
generally known only among Vaishnavas, and the proud 
position which they might have occupied is ceded to 
Mukunda Ram .and other writers who composed in the 
language of the people. It is a lesson, which has a 
special application in the present day. 
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We have already noticed the prominent facts in the 
lives of the brothers Rup and Sanatan in the preceding 
chapter. They were of royal blood, being descended 
from a prince of the Carnatic, and held high positions 
under the Muhammadan ruler of Behar. Fanatics 
and enthusiasts have always succeeded in gathering 
round them a number of ignorant people, but the re¬ 
former of the sixteenth century must have indeed had 

* 

a strange power to induce men of wealth and influence 
to descend from their high position in society, to be 
his humble followers. Rup and Sanatan gave up their 
posts, sacrificed wealth, rank and royal favor, disregarded 
royal wrath, and braved persecution, in order to become 
humble Vaishnavas. 

Rup Goswami has written several books, Ujjvala 
Nilamani is a book on Sanscrit rhetoric in prose and 
verse. Under the plea of describing the life and acts 
of Krishna, the writer discourses on love, piety and 
devotion, Hattsa Duta describes the distress of Rad ha 
and the milk-maids of Gokula in the absence of Krishna. 
They at last send a goose as a messenger to Krishna, 
and hence the name of the book, Uddhava Sandesa 
describes the agony of Krishna in the absence of 
Radha, and the lover at last sends Uddhava as a 
messenger to the beloved, hence the name of the book. 
Srirupa Chintamani describes the beauty of Krishna, 
and Mathura Mahatmya , as the name implies, describes 
the glory oF^Mathura. Many other poems also were 
written by this Voluminous versifier, 

Sanatan Goswami has written very much less than 
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his brother. His Gitavali describes the Doljatra, Rasa, 
and other festivities held in' honor of Krishna. 

Jiva Goswami was the son of Ballabh, the brother 
of Rup and Sanatan. His great work is Skat Sandarbha 
which, as its name signifies, is divided into six parts, 

and describes religious and devotional feelings. 

% 

Gopal Bhatta was the son of Bankata Bhatta of the 
village Bhattamari. During his travels Chaitanya stop¬ 
ped for a period of four months in his house, and 
the religious fervour and instructions of the reformer 
left an impression on the mind of the young Bhatta. 
Soon after the departure of Chaitanya, Gopal left home 
and family and turned a wanderer like his master. 
He stopped for a time at Benares with a learned 

M WuBvK 

teacher, and turning a regular Sanyasi went to Vrindavan, 
where he joined Rup, Sanatan and other Vaishnava 
luminaries. He wrote several works, of which Hari - 

bhaktkvilasa is the best known. It treats of the duties 

§ 

of Vaishnavas. 

Raghunath Das was a Kayastha by birth, and the son 
of a wealthy man. The Bhaktamala states that he left 
property worth nine lacs and a young wife of exceeding 
beauty and loveliness for his love of Chaitanya. He 
met the reformer at Jagannath, and Chaitanya held him 
in great esteem and love. Afterwards he went to Vrinda¬ 
van and lived with the celebrated Vaishnavas of that 
place. Though a Kayastha by birth, he received from 
Chaitanya the title of Acharja, and lithsd with the 
five other Acharjas. These last were al? Brahmans by 
birth, but neither Chaitanya nor his followers recognized 
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caste inequalities. His Vi/apakusumattjali Stotra is the 
prayer of a devout Vaishnava perplexed with the troubles 
of this world, and his Manosiksha treats of the training 
of the mind to the love of Krishna. 

Krishna Das and Vrindavan Das and Lochan Das, 
the biographers of Chaitanya, though not strictly speak¬ 
ing his companions, may come in for a notice 
They have written in Bengali, and their works are very 
popular with Vaishnavas. 

Vrindavan Das was the son of Narayani who from 
her girlhood was devotedly attached to the faith of 
Chaitanya. Pandit Ramgati has erroneously supposed 

• J 1 r’M 

her to be the daughter of Srivas a follower of Chaitanya. 

The author himself informs us that his mother was the 

• * 

daughter of a brother of Srivas.* And it was in the house 
Of Srivas that the little girl, then four years old, first saw 
the reformer, and ever after loved him and his religion. 
It would appear therefore, that Vrindavan Das wrote his 
book about the middle of the 16th century, and after 
the death of Chaitanya. 

We confess we cannot discover much beauty or poetic 
excellence in his book Chaitanya Bhagavat, and if it is 
a popular book with Vaishnavas we can only ascribe the 
fact to its being the first book describing the life and 
acts, of Chaitanya. Krishna Das is lavish in his praise 
of Vrindavan’s work, and indeed compares Vrindavan 
to the great Vyasa of ancient India. But we confess 
we turn with^ sort of relief from Vrindavan’s affected 


* Vide pp. 123 of Chaitanya Bhagavat. 
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style and dreary Sanscrit quotations to the simpler' 
narrative of Krishna Das himself. 

Krishna Das was born at Jhamatpur near Katwa 
in the district of Burdwan, and was a Vaidya by caste. 
He was a devout Vaishnava and travelled to Vrindavan, 
in which place he probably composed his Chaitanya 
Charitamrita. The date of the book is not known. 
Very probably it was written some twenty years after 
Vrindavan Das had written his book. It is, We think, 
in every respect superior to the work of Vrindavan 
Das'; the style is simple, and the writer apparently 


writes with feeling. The description of the rejoicings 
in Nabadwip at the birth of Chaitanya, the account 
of Sachi’s parting with her beloved son, and the des¬ 
cription of the Rathajatra ceremony at Jagannath, are all 
instinct with feeling. 

The third biography of Chaitanya is Chaitanya 
Man gal of Lochan Das. It is not considered a book 
of high authority by the Vaishnavas. 

Other voluminous Vaishnava works like Narahari’s 
Bhaktiratnakar and Madhava’s Bhagavafsara, well- 
known works in their days, are now well nigh forgotten. 
Madhava is said to have also written a work on Chandi 
which has been replaced by the more meritorious work 
composed by Mukundaram. 


i. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Raghunatji and ms school of Logic; 


Sixteenth century. 


History repeats itself. The human mind often moves 
forward in the same direction, and* by the same path, 
when inspired with fresh vigour and'fresh light.. There- 
can he little in common between the age of rationalism* 
and reform in ancient India,—the sixth century before 
Christ, and the age of renaissance in modern India, 
the sixteenth century after Christ. The Hindu nation* 
was free and the Hindu mind was untrammelled in* 
the ancient age ; the nation was subject to a foreign- 
rule and its- energies and : thoughts were cribbed and* 
confined in the modern age. But nevertheless it is 
impossible not to recognize in the renaissance of the 
sixteenth century after Christ a pale reflection of the 
movement which was witnessed in the sixth’ century 
before Christ. 


Buddhism' had almost died' out in Bengal, but it 
was Buddhist monastic institutions and Buddhist prin¬ 
ciples of human equality and brotherhood which were 
renovated in a Hindu guise in modern Vaishnavism*. 
And Chaitanya therefore is the modern counterpart of 
Gautama BudTJha. Ancient Hindu philosophy and logic 
were scarcely ktiown in Bengal before the sixteenth' 
century; it was in that sieclc that the philosophical school 
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of Nabadwip was started, and Raghunath is the modern 
counterpart of Kapila. And lastly, Hindu orthodoxy was 
alarmed at the spread of heterodox and philosophical 
speculations in ancient India as in modern Bengal, 
sacred laws and rules of orthodox rites were carefully 
compiled and insisted upon, and Raghunandan of 
modern Bengal is the counterpart of Vasishtha and 
Gautama and other ancient compilers of sacred laws., 

9 

We are afraid to. proceed further with this parallel] 
it would be misleading to suggest a very close resem¬ 
blance between India in the sixth century, B. C. and 
India in the sixteenth century A. D. All that we wish 
to indicate is that the Hindu mind in the modern age 
has, under the influence of new light and progress, 
travelled once more in the same direction, though 

with feeble effort, as it did in the days of its ancient 
vigo ur.. 

Mithila or North Behar was one of the most advanced- 
kingdoms in India from the time of Janaka in the epic 
age, and took a prominent part in the progress of 
philosophy and thought which marked the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ. It is possible that Gau¬ 
tama the founder of logic flourished in Behar ; it is 
certain that logical studies were kept up in the schools 
of Mithila by an uninterrupted succession of scholars 
and teachers. Pakshadhara Misra was the last of these 


eminent scholars, and had his crowded tol of logic in 
Mithila in the fifteenth century; aiicT Vasudeb of 


Nabadwip was 


one of the scholars vftio learnt logic in 


his school. 
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Vasodeb returned to Nabadwip with the title of 
Sarbabhaiima, and set himself up as a teacher, and the 
three great men whose deeds have shed a bright 
on the sixteenth century,—Chaitanya, Raghunath and 
Raghunandan,—--all received their instruction 



in their 


early days from this prince of teachers: 

Raghunath was a poor orphan 
one eve from his birth. In school he 




were often solved for him by the future 



was blind of 

puzzled 

the venerable Vasudeb by his questions, and his eager 
and inquisitive mind was not satisfied with the tradi¬ 
tional solutions of difficult problems. It is said-that 
young Chaitanya and young Raghunath were intimate 
friends, and that the doubts and anxious enquiries of 
Raghunath 

reformer with his clear intellect and his strong natural 
good sense. Raghunath thanked his friend for such 
assistance, and hoped to pursue philosophical studies 
with him- through life. But their paths lay in 

directions; Chaitanya went in for religious reform, and 

% 

Raghunath, at the early age of twenty, left his home and 
repaired to Mithila to complete his study of logic in 
that renowned “university-town.” 

Old Pakshadhara Misra was still alive, and welcomed 
his pupil’s pupil to his school. In a short time however 
he perceived that the mind of the young man was cast 
in a different mould from that of ordinary students, and 

did not satisfy him. Many 
were the enquiries with which the young student puzzled 
his venerable teacher, and the fame of Raghunath spread 
far and wide. 


that traditional learning 
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It was necessary for a student on the completion of 
his education to'signalize himself in a trial, and to win 
his title. Young Raghunath fearlessly entered into a dis¬ 
cussion with his teacher, and did not hesitate to demolish 
his arguments. But it was not possible for the vener¬ 
able Professor of logic to confess a defeat in the very 

place where generations of students had looked up to 

% 

him as infallible. With a pardonable weakness, Puksha- 
dhara concealed his defeat in a cloud of sophistry, and 
humiliated his ardent opponent with bitter taunts and 
ridicule. Young Raghunath left the school humiliated, 
and to all appearance beaten in the discussion. 

A story is then told for the accuracy of which it is 
impossible to vouch, but which is worth repeating. 
Smarting under disgrace and undeserved humiliation, the 
young student is said to have sought the house of his 


teacher by night, on vengeful thoughts intent. 


The 


object of his ambition was lost, and his prospect in life was 
ruined ; for it would be impossible to convince the 
Hindu world that the great Pakshadhara was wrong and 
the unknown young student was right. His apparent 
defeat and humiliation had ruined his prospects ; he 


could win no title now and could open no school, no 

t 

students would gather round him and no one would credit 
bis acquirements and learning. A blow had been struck, 
such as only the heavy hand of a man, great in rank and 
reputation, can strike on an unknown but aspiring 
youth. The blow had fallen with fatal effect and it was 
impossible to recover from it; and the dareer for which 
young Raghunath had laboured for years, and which was 
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the dream of his ambition, was lost for ever. Raghunath 
was a ruined man, and Raghunath stole into his teacher’s 
house,—a desperate man. 

The light of the full-moon fell on Pakshadhara’s 

■o 

house as the old professor and his wife sat on the roof. 
The gentle housewife was trying to please her husband, 
but something troubled him and preyed on him, Me 
seldom replied to her and scarcely heard what she said, 

To all appearance he had demolished young Raghunath 
■in the discussion held that day, but the good old teacher 
■could not forgive himself the art he had practised, 
and he felt within himself that for once in his life he had 
been fairly beaten, though none knew it. 

Pakshadhara woke from his reveries when his gentle 
wife spoke of the moon-beams and asked,—“Is there 
anything in this world, lord, which is clearer and brighter 
than the light of the autumn moon ?” “ Yes, lady,” 

replied involuntarily the hoary professor, “ there is a 
young student who has come to my school from 
Nabadwip ;—his intellect is brighter and clearer than 
the light of the autumn moon.” 

Raghunath heard this conversation, his angry thoughts 
were dispelled, he rushed forward and fell at his be¬ 
loved professor’s feet. Pakshadhara raised him and 
embraced him, and the next day he confessed and pro¬ 
claimed before all that Raghunath had really beaten 
him in the discussion of the preceding day. The 
triumph of *Raghunath was complete, and he re¬ 
turned to Nabadwip and founded the school of logic in 
that place which has continued to be most renowned 
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school of logic in India during these three centuries. 

The story narrated above probably only gives 
a concrete shape the fact that, since the sixteenth 
century, the school of logic at Mithila has declined, and 
the school of logic at Nabadwip has prospered. An 
uninterrupted line of renowned logicians have flourished 
in that town from the town of Raghunath to the 
present day.* 

Raghunath was still a poor man, but learning has 
always been honoured in this country by high and low 
alike, and it is said that a substantial cowherd of the 
name of Hari Ghosh helped the young professer to build 

his tol. Students from all parts of India came to the 

¥ 

scholar who had beaten Pakshadhara in logic, and 
Raghunath lived to be a great and a famous man. 

His great work in logic is Chintamani Didhiti ’ Any 
attempt to explain the contents of this book would 
be beyond the scope of the present volume. 



* I paid a visit to a tol of logic in Nabadwip in 1876, and met 
students there from all parts of India. On my asking them the reason 
of their coining to Bengal for education, they told me that while the 
Vedas were taught at Benares, and other branches of learning in other 
plices, Logic was nowhere taught as thoroughly as at Nabadwip. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Raghunandan and his Institutes. 

Sixteenth century. 

We have remarked in the preceding chapter that Mithila 
or North Behar was one of the most cultured kingdoms 
in ancient India. Among all the nations of the Epic Age, 
the Videhas of Mithila were considered the most cul¬ 
tured. And when the nations of the Epic Age declined 
in power, the Magadhas of South Behar took the lead, 
and were for centuries the most powerful and the most 
enlightened nation in India. There can be little doubt 
that Bengal was first colonized by Aryans from Behar, 
i.e., from the sister kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha, 
and that for two thousand years Bengal received culture 
and knowledge from her western sisters. And when 
the light of modern literature and philosophy and reli¬ 
gious reform dawned on Bengal in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, we still mark that the light pro¬ 
ceeded from the west. Chandidas’s poetry was inspired 
by Bidyapati and other poets of Mithila ; Chaitanya’s 
reform was a survival and a revival of the monastic 
Buddhism of Magadha; Raghunath’s school of logic 
was an offshoot of the schools of Mithila; and lastly 
Raghunandan’s compilation of sacred laws was in imita¬ 
tion of such compilations made in Mithila. 

Since the sijfteenth century, however, Bengal has 
taken the lead. Chandidas has been followed by a host 


12 
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of poets and writers in Bengal, down to the present cen* 
tury, whose equals Behar has not produced. Vaishnavisra 
still flourishes in Bengal, and has been succeeded by the 
more enlightened Brahmoism, based on the same princi¬ 
ples dF human equality and brotherhood, while Magadha' 

< t 

has witnessed no religious reforms in modern times. And 
lastly the philosophical school of Raghunath, founded 
in Nabadwip, is at the present day the most renowned 
school of Hindu logic in India, while philosophy and 
logic have declined in Mithila. 

The compilation of sacred laws for the regulation of 
the conduct of Aryan Hindus began in India before the 
time of Buddha ; and in those days each Sutra-Charana 

or distinct Sutra school had its separate body of laws 

s 

for the use of the followers of that particular school.' 
The Charanyavyuha names five distinct Charanas or 
schools of the Rig Veda, twenty-seven of the Black 
Yajur Veda, fifteen of the White Yajur Veda, twelve of 
the Sanaa Veda, and nine of the Atharva Vedav 

The spread of Buddhism somewhat dislocated the old 
arrangements, and the distinctions beween the separate 
Sutra schools were lost. The institutes of Manu, which 
in their existing form belong approximately to the time 
of Christ, do not connect themselves with any particular 
Sutra school, but profess to be the rules for all Aryan 
Hindus. In other respects, however, Manu’s institutes 
are still archaic; they recognize Vedic gods and Vedic 
sacrifices, and ignore the modern Hinder Trinity, and 
condemn the worship of images. *“ 

In later times, after the decline of the old Hindu 
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races of Northern India, and even after the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, bodies of sacred law still 
continued: to-be compiled or recast. And these modern 
compilations, like those of Vyasa and Phrasara, inculcate 
modern Hindu ism; and: modern usages, and theworship-of 

images* 

% 

The entire body of sacred laws,, vis,, the Sutras, 

Menu’s institutes, and- the later law books, are spoken of 

% 

together as Smriti ■ and the study of Smriti is still-a- very 
important portion of orthodox, training all over India. It 

may well be imagined 1 that the study of Smriti was not 
neglected in Mithila, and spread from M-ithiki? to-Bengal. 

In the ninth century after Christ, Medhatithi flourished 
in Mithilhi and wrote the first great and authoritative 

commentary on Manu’s institutes. Bengal followed the 

% 

lead, and soon distanced her western sister.. Kullukabhatta- 
was the son of Dibakarabhatta,. and was born near Gaur 
in the fourteenth century.. His commentary on Manu's 
institutes has almost replaced all others, and has been- 
pronounced by. so great an authority as Sir William Jones- 
to be the most clear, the most concise, and the most; 
perspicuous commentary that has ever been written* 

In the eleventh century after Christ,. Vijnanesvara* 
of Western India compiled the law of succession, called 
the Mitakshara, which prevails in Behar and in the west.. 
The law of succession in- Bengal is somewhat different 
and in the fourteenth century,. Jimutavahana of Bengal 
compiled the Dayabhaga, which has since been consi¬ 
dered the authoritative work on Hindu succession in. 
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Bengal. Colebrooke has translated both Mitakshara and 
Dayabhaga into English. 

But it was left to Raghunandan to compile a com¬ 
plete code of rules for religious rites and observances, 
as they obtain in Bengal in the modern age. Raglur- 
nandan was also of Nahadwip, and was by about twenty 
years junior to Chaitanya and Raghunath • and he is 
said to have also received his early training from the 
venerable Vasudeb Sarbabhauma. No other school 
master in the world has perhaps turned out such three 
brilliant and great men as Chaitanya, Raghunath and 
Raghunandan !. 

C.» 

While Chaitanya devoted himself to religious 
reform, while Raghunath spent his life in philosophical 
and logical studies, Raghunandan made his mark by 
an authoritative and exhaustive compilation’ of the 
rules of orthodox rites and observances for the people 
of Bengal. He divided this great work into twenty- 
eight chapters, each devoted to a separate subject,* and 
he based his rules on a profusion of quotations from 
the highest authorities.. He laboured for twenty-five 


* 


He himself specifies the twenty-eight subjects thus :— 

=K 

fiTHffora fate* R fasti- It 


wm arra n 

ffa'ftrt ’ fusi c iil m tw. 
oFft^r«r lew sjfwbtui i 
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years over this great work, and it remains a monument, 
not only of his industry and learning, but also of his 
comprehensive genius. 

It is needless to state that Raghunandan’s institutes, 

though still considered the authoritative work in the 

% 

matter of rites and observances in Bengal, is losing its 
importance with the progress of the times, An orthodox 
work which insists with the utmost rigour on distinctions 
between Brahmans and non-Brahmans (miscalled Sudras) 

must lose its weight irr an age when the non-Brahmans 
also claim to be true born Aryan Hindus, entitled to 
the learning and the privileges of Aryan Hindus. A work 
which multiplies, and insists on purile rites and hurtful 
restrictions must become obsolete, when the rites are 
ignored and the restrictions are disregarded, in pursuit 
of progress and national well-being. A work which lays 
down the duties of Hindu widows with cruel severity, 
and recommends the burning of widows on the pyre, 
must fall into disrepute when widow-marriage has been 

0 

legalized, and the burning of widows has been stamped 
out as an offence and a crime against humanity. A more 
advanced and healthier compilation of rules for the 
social and religious use of modern Hindus, based on 
their ancient scriptures, has become a desideratum. 

These remarks should not be considered as a reflec¬ 
tion against Raghunandan ; it is no fault of that 
great compiler that the times have changed, and that 
the rules co*m*piled by him are no longer observed. 
The scholar and the student can respect the laws 
of Manu or of Justinian, although those laws have 
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become obsolete among modern Hindus and modern 
Romans. 

The school of Smriti started by Raghunandan still 
continues in Mabadwip. Eminent teachers have handed 
down the traditional learning from- generation to genera¬ 
tion, and students still attend the Smriti toh of that 
classic town, the Oxford of Bengal. 

Besides Nyaya, and Smriti other branches of Sanscrit 
learning have also been studied in Bengal. In Vyakarana 
or grammar, Bopadeva of Bengal is the greatest writer 
that modern India has produced. And Krishnananda 
of Nabadwip, who was a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
was a great compiler of Tcmtra literature, a literature 
which flourishes in Bengal only among all the provinces 
of India. We do not believe however that the other pro¬ 
vinces lose much by the absence of this class of litera¬ 
ture, as it only reproduces Buddhist superstitious rites 
and practices in a Hindu guise, with much that is dark, 
cruel and reprehensible- Similar Tantra works and 
Tantra practices are known, in. Thibet, and. other. Bud¬ 
dhist countries to this day. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mukunda Ram and h!s Chandi. 

Seventeenth centu-ry. 

I 

The brilliant sixteenth century, which witnessed the 
rise of Chaitanya, .Raghunath and Raghunandan in 
Bengal, also witnessed the Conquest of that Country by 
the great Akbar, with the help of his Hindu generals 
Todar Malta and Man Sinha. These events influenced 
the national mind, and the first original poem in Bengali, 
apart from songs and translations, was composed in 
The seventeenth century. Mukunda Ram Chakrabard 

has fortunately left us some account of himself and 

% 

his times. He was born in the village of Datninya, 
near Salimabad, in the District of Burdvvan. He was 
the son of Hriday Mlsra, and the grandson of Jagannath 
Misra, and he had an elder brother of the name of 

0 

Kabi Chandra. Pie tells us that when Man Sinha 
became the ruler of Bengal, the oppression of a sub¬ 
ordinate Muhammadan officer drove him from his 
home, and that after long wanderings he found a kind 
protector in Bankura Deb, a Zemindar in the District 
■of Midnapur. The seat of this Zemindar was in the 
village of Anra, and he engaged the learned guest as a 
tutor to his son, Raghunath, who subsequently succeeded 
his father in the estate, and finds frequent mention in 
the poet’s work*. 

It is so seldom that a poet leaves us an account of 
himself and his times, that we cannot resist the tempta- 
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tion of quoting the whole of the account left by Mukunda 

Ram in a note.* We give the substance of it in English. 

-..— - - - . - - . . . . ■ ■ " . . * ***** 

^ m<j<i 

4$ ^ft r '5 C*R I 

Ifitsi c^*r cwr 

<tf3=r^n ii 

f*ncn ftm-ifr c^t^w i 

<®W* -<fjr ?tf5RTtre sbt-stfa 

W Ll®?'i TMFUF HfLTVf C*R1 ^sr 

cql® <13? "Sj^tq | 

ftsri ' 5 tl»ifti°tF<f -$\m -gflyfa ’ftc^ ^ 

*rt^r >rf%^ ii 

§f®nr ^1 -srtFfi c^*rtffo[ ctnr c*bri 

srw ^<?r «rf% i 

c^FWq ffftti ?®i *rs f®1 

«wnr csrwfir 11 

*&\\ *t®i f«r«r ^fsr 

f%=n ^*t?nar *ni i 

c*tfabi *re t>w 'srW th 

’fit 5 (®t m f*R «rfc ii 
titftot* ^CTft C^t® fffCST cafa 

*iW C’ft^ 5 C^ I 

otf^w ^ ^rff 

c$f f%f ^\k *rf?artt«i n 
Wtfwfa «itc^ <%mn\ 

5* fa FTf*rai CTfir *fan i 

«W1 ?t5T ^J|f far CW 

mi^ am cw «pn ii 
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The ancestors of Mukunda Ram to the sixth or 
seventh generation lived in the petty village of Daminya, 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. It appears that when 


TOT* <fl ^ 

1% t 

wtfam ml new ml 

fw«t1 Wsl^ilR II 

csftnt® ^*Ti $ «<m sts fnn 

f'S fofa t¥5Tl I 

fan mr fs?m?i c i 'smn s* 

fain fsc^nr fwn fawi ii 

mfan wrl n#r mnl to fafl 

mwcmmt <sVz ntt^t 

ms tm*f fa® ii 

tmlji 1 

^ fan WR mf<i^ *tR 

f*ra mte^ 'strcmr mcs 11 

mRR <551% mt$i frrcmri *fhjm crnttsl 

^ 1 

^fasten fmsfl mil cnl mtc'Sf 

Fat arm fann wn» 

ftr® m|m mu nnt mi^ifa mntn mn 

mRI wem fann mfa 1 

*te®fa ntfa wtfn cmR mar 

mfal fad Sffa fa©I II 

■cwfr 5# nm mm mn mm 

^rt®i fann ifam nsfhs 1 
fjTr mlur*t mil mR ilm ml 

^RSR ^ is nil ’* 1 
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Man Sinha became the ruler of Bengal, Muhammad 
Sharif, an oppressive man, was invested with power and in¬ 
fluence, and as a consequence the people were grievously 
oppressed. Brahmans and Vaishnavas, traders and 
agriculturists, were subjected to equal tyranny ; fallow 
lands were entered as arable ; 15 katas of land were 
reckoned as a bigah by a vicious system of measurement. 
Every Rupee was short by 2*4 annas. The agriculturists 
began to sell off their cattle and grain, of which there 
was a glut in the market, so that things of the value of 
a rupee sold for to annas. Gopinath Nandi, the Talukdar 
under whom the poet held his lands, and who is des¬ 
cribed as a pious man, got into a scrape and was im¬ 
prisoned. 

*TtW 1 3TM %?-% 

▼fr? Ti?r jrrtfts: 

’TIE) 'SftfH ffal II 

f*r«s fsmrtfar® 1 

GW Tfa II 

iKN ^ 0\ «ftC5t m Jrf 5 f 

f^T'Sj cm snmf® 

% *( 1^3 111 GW 

fi* Of# 1 

Gft Jto GW Wt3 
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After consultation with the wise Srimanta Khan 
of Chandibati, our poet left the home of his fathers 
in bitter grief to seek shelter elsewhere. He reached 

Bhetna, where Jadu Kundu, as the poet gratefully re- 

# 

cords, gave him food and shelter for three days. Honest 
Jadu Kundu ! Little did he dream when, in compliance 
with one of the most amiable customs of the country, he 
gave shelter to a poor houseless stranger, that for his 
good service, for which he sought no return, his name 
would live in immortal verse. The poet then went down 
the Gharai and crossed the Darakeswar, and reached 
Pandurpur, where Gangadas did him some service. At 
last Mukunda Ram crossed the Damodar and reached 
Kuchutya in much distress, the children crying for food. 
Oppressed with hunger, the poet fell asleep near a 
tank, and saw the goddess Chandi in a vision, and 
she bade him sing her glory. Soon after, the poet 
found shelter in the village of Anra in the district of 
Midnapur, where he accosted the zemindar Bankura Deb 
in verse for which he was rewarded with five aris of 
dhan. The zemindar received the talented stranger with 
open arms, and engaged him as a tutor to his son, Raghu- 
nath. In those days zemindars delighted in gathering 
learned and talented men round them, and as there was 
no reading public, this was the only sort of encouragement 
that learning received. 

Mukunda Ram, who obtained the title of Kabi 
Kankan, had tfwo sons, Sivaram and Mahesh, and two 
daughters ChitrEftekha and Jashoda. The descendants of 
the poet still live, not in Daminya, but in the neighbouring 
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village of Bairran. The descendants of Raghunath, the 
pupil and protector of the poet, live in Senapat a 

4 

village about four miles from Anra; their estates have 
all been taken over by the Raja of Burdwan. 

Mukunda Ram has left us two poems. The first is the 
tale of Kalaketu, a hunter, and' his wife Fullara. ; and the 
other one is the celebrated story of Srimanta Sad agar. 
We will briefly narrate the plot of each poem. 

The book begins, as usual, with prayers to several 

gods and goddesses, and with an account of Chandi, her 

% 

previous existence as the daughter of Daksha, the destruc¬ 
tion of his celebrated sacrifice by Siva, Chandi’s second 
birth as the daughter of the Himalayas, the destruction 
of Kama, the grief and religious penances of Chandi, 
and her final union with Siva.® Then follows the story of 
Kalaketu. 

% 

Kalaketu the hero of the poem is a hunter of 
low birth, and proves to- be tire strongest among the 
strong. He frequents the wood every day with his bow 
and arrows, and kills wild beasts, often fighting numbers 
of them single-handed. His fame as a brave young 
hunter increases day by day, and in course of time he is 
married to Fullara. The married life of Kalaketu and 


* For want of space we are unable to make any extracts, but 
the reader will find many passages in this part of the work full of 
the choicest humour. We would refer him to the disputes between 
Hara and Parvati, as well as to the regrets of women at their own 
evil fate, when they see the handsome face and form of the bride¬ 
groom, Siva. Most of our readers know the celebrated passages of 
Bharat Chandra on similar subjects, but most oi them do not know 
that these passages of Bharat Chandra are only imitations from the 
original of Mukunda Ram. 
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Jbillara has been well depicted by the poet, and the 
strongest impression that one receives from a perusal 
of the poem is its intense reality. The hunter, strong 
and robust, but somewhat rude in his habits, frequents 
the forests and lives on the proceeds of his spoil. And 
the poor but faithful Fullara takes the meat to the market, 
cooks food for her husband, and administers to his wants 
like a careful housewife that she is. 

But Chandi will not allow her favourite Kalaketu to 
pine in poverty. She appears in his hut during his ; 
absence as a woman of superb beauty, and gives Fullara 
to understand that she is desirous of sharing with 
her the affections of Kalaketu. Poor, simple-minded 1 
Fullara ! She is in a great fright at seeing a rival of 
such beauty, and with ill-concealed jealousy she ad¬ 
vises her to return to her husband, and never to leave 
the paths of virtue. A long conversation ensues, and 
the whole is one of the most interesting passages in the 
work. The fair intruder however is immovable, and we 
almost think we see the smile of ridicule which curls her 
sweet lips as she listens to her rival. Fullara then 
discourses on her own sorrows, and tries to dissuade 
the fair visitant from sharing them, and the eloquence 
with which she dwells on her poverty and troubles 
all the twelve months in the year, would almost affect 
any listener. But the disguised goddess says, truly 
enough, that she has wealth of her own with which 
she will make Kalaketu happy. Throughout the pas¬ 
sage the repli«s of the goddess have a double meaning. 
Most of our Bengali readers are familiar with the 
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account in Bharat Chandra’s poetry, which Chandi give| 

* • i • 

of herself to Iswar the ferryman when he takes her across 
the river. The goddess, while virtually giving a true 
account of herself, makes the ferryman believe that she is 
a poor woman who has left her husband’s home in grief. 
But most of our readers are not aware that the passage 
is only a copy of a similar passage in Mukunda Ram’s 
poetry, and in some places it is a copy word for word.* 

* We give a few extracts here from the remarkable conversation 
between Fullara and]Chandi, but prudently refrain from venturing 
to translate them into English. 

m\ ^ *f*f cm ^fwl i 

^?ral 'Sf t§*rl H f$*1 s?t<r ii 

^ <tts? ’wjzvf ^*tf*r i 

f ppi ^\Z3 (M'< ?TW I 

<rfTl flrsrw i 

c^t=r srffo ^iih wtm ^ *T3j 3t*ri y 

^lt5T I 

^BT OTt? Sflfsrs 1 

f*r<s^t5T erfo d^tfaRt y 

wr Tvt:*f csrt^ cwfq i 

Tfbs *jt? <rt*r f*m ii 

^f? ore 'BRpTf® i 

^3^ ffa ^F<f W ^f3 II 

Tl^r ^f? ^ i 

'asft^M 3tf5ff1 *ira yZQ II 

^ fwrw ^si<rt i 

<TlWI ^ *ttW 3® I 

, W?n ffa 31 ® II 
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We should add that here, as elsewhere, the extracts we 

have given from Mukunda Ram are from the scholarly 

* 

edition of his works compiled from old manuscripts. 

^^^ i ,i MMMb—im 

Fullara says :— 

•fl**t <fafac?T f ffatl 

*rfa«n wfa i 

■^5 c?n ^*rfa 

arftn^ sitfa ^®wr»r i 


The goddess in disguise says;— 

fa ^fa fassfai ^<r 'srt^rfa csfafa ** 

c?fare snfa gt«t 1 

fasi «r *far ftt<t<i 

wtfa fat 5 ® jt^cwi ^«r 11 

fa spwr t«ii im *ft*r c«mr »r®i 

Ttfr ^rfcsr re* *^E*f 1 
Rfa *a*r «rtti «rt5ti *ttc* •rffa &fa 

STR ^jfa$,C*t CTK^ II. 

w ptw^ r Tisfr 

*rfa°fa c*rfat’Mnrc 9 f i ■ 

Wfa*1 ’ffa* C®|* *r?R C*t* 

nm sfstfafa fa$ 11 

JTfa^l jpsifa “ C*? Wt* *mfa 

srfaTO ?rtfa csffa ^ffa 1 
Offa *1 Wfa*l TOl ffafa fat*H fawl 

fH^fwr *$»rfa fa^h 11 
faw$> carter ^t*T JTfat^ ?n *t rfa «rtfa 

m TfaNtfa 1 

m fa^f >T#ltR 

nfa^ttn c^ *t#r 11 
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Poor Fullara, when she finds all her entreaties and 
tears are of no avail, leaves the hut and goes to meet 

9 

her husband in the agony of her heart. She returns 

n !■ ■■ m*m - — . - m ^ . ...... . | ||||B r |,|, 11 i f f r T r - |- _— ^m*m***++++ 

<8nrsn srtf% 
trfs? n\m mm i 

mm wmwfa fw^ \sfin it 
TtlW 'affair ’tfo 

amt n\U mfk 

^ cjf? mm ii 

’ft's ^ cTbtN ^tfsr 

wirKT $ Tffa^ t 
3f5f«tc?r srl^t 

^rtfw t^s jt^cir ii 

*fc'5^ <rt : s? f?r «r ^tsf c*rfa ^r^»<ul 

f¥ftu® *itf% r <m i 

Jl^if UR C^<T?I «<Fps fiR 

ii 

Fullara says ;— 

C'StR mfq ^rfsT ^»t*t ^Nta m 

nfHliur mm ^ 5^ i 
^ ys *tfir 

c«ipf ^5 ii 

Trfr URt^l I 

*?' 

n<R <h Tiff ffar ^ 

C*R ^ CTfT ift^jji 
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with Kalaketu who is equally struck at the remarkable 
beauty of the fair visitant, but politely rebukes her for 
coming alone into his house. Chandi makes no reply, 
on which Kalaketu, with his accustomed boorishness, 
wants to send her out somewhat unceremoniously, and 
even takes to his bow and arrows. But lo 1 his strength 
fails him, and he stands like a pictured warrior, un¬ 
able to shoot, Chandi then discovers herself, and to 
make a , long story short, points out the spot where 
gold and treasures are buried, and Kalaketu be¬ 
comes a rich man. By order of Chandi he hews down 
a forest, and founds a new town dedicated to the 
goddess. 

In his account of the founding of the new town the 

poet gives us a graphic picture of the manners of the 

% 

times in which the work was written. The way in which 
raiyats were induced to settle in a new village, the rights 
and immunities promised to them, the loan of cattle and 
grain and money given them, the different customs of the 
people of different faiths and castes,—-Muhammadans, 
Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, Goalas, Telia, Kamars, 
Kumars, &c.,—all this has been depicted with a fidelity 
and photographic minuteness unequalled in the, whole 
range of Bengali literature. 

Among the men who come to dwell in the new town, 

# 

Gujrat, is one Bharu Datta an astute Kayastha and an 
impudent impostor. The poet has displayed a remark¬ 
able power iq delineating this character. His vanity is 
unbounded, and* the coolest impudence supplies the 
place of real worth. We subjoin a passage in which 


14 
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Bharu Datta at his first meeting with KalaketU gives 
a boastful account of himself. There is a vein of the 
richest humour pervading the passage.* 

I 

.— ■ i M ■ * ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ - ~ ■■ iM » a m 'm mm wi&jm i k 

* o»i> m\- 

C#f$t fist CWtvpl Citbl epf 

SRE 4 ! n 

<sj«tfsr f*tww>( ww 

•IT* t)5t t®11 
fw^t TTu?nfa t*? Ttflr 

erg gte *rfsi 11 

gst ^srtt^r retgtg cfiftr 

^stfVcg i 

tru»^ cw^r #rsg *r*rfre c*T*t 

•ft * ^ 

fE*T *fk«I faster ‘Sf^T II 

eg ^ffg ws m 

f&t ^pn , ®rfflg i 

cgfa wi wtil cgtg wi 

fsrC3T ^ ^5Tt 5T^*f«| II 

Sf3ft? «ftti 

orfg gtg.^geg c ®twg i 

*tfc g$ fwl ^fir gmtg 

srtfi trcs g^ra ii 

g? *rfggtg cvn st Htfr stfg «t*ii 

5 tfir ^ gftgt i 

■f? W'W? C5St •Tf'5 <tt®Y 

«rtw fwl g) <^cg Ttst ii 

gt* gst? fgcg tsi %g c? fg^g *3 jfI 

^tgjl g%® cSfa <pri tweg -i - 
^tfg *tta tw tgi «rtfSf .jg *prt 

^■TPt ^fE,^ wtfgcg || 
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The late hunter is no good judge of character ; 
he takes Bharu Datta at his word> and honors him 
and entrusts him with power. Such men when in¬ 
vested with power invariably turn oppressive, and 
Bharu Datta is no exception to the rule. The people 
loudly murmur, and Kalaketu finds out his mistake 
and turns Bharu out of his office. With his usual 
effrontry and cunning, Bharu goes over to the King 
of Kalinga, arouses his jealousy at the sudden great- 

1 

ness of Kalaketu, and brines about a war between 

< O 

the two kings. Kalaketu is beaten and confined, but 
Chandi will not desert her follower. She appears in a 
vision to the King of Kalinga ; and the next morning 
Kalaketu is released and sent to- his own country, and 
Bharu Datta is disgraced.. 

The story of Srimanta Sadagar, which forms the 
subject of the second poem of Mukunda Ram, is so 
well known to most of our readers that a brief account 
of it will suffice. Dhanapati, a Gandha B'anik by caste 
and trader by profession, exhibits his pigeons to the king 
one day, and it so happens that one of the pigeons 
flies off and drops where Khullana a girl of twelve 
is playing. Dhanapati goes to her and demands her 
pigeon, and is at the same time pleased with the amiable 


V? ^ 3 fa 

* l<Ffa ^*1 II 
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face and demeanour of the young girl. His wife is a 
cousin of Khullana,. and as merry repartees are allowed 
between such relatives, Khullana replies to him merrily 
and wittily. Proposals follow, and Khullana’s father con¬ 
sents to the match. But his wife Rambhabati naturally 
hesitates to give her only girl to a man who has already 
a wife, and administers a sound curtain lecture to her 
mate, spiced with such mild epithets as 
■'I®”, with which many a careful house-wife in modern 
as well as in ancient times has expressed her kind re¬ 
gards for her husband. The bridegroom Dhanapati 
too has the benefit of a similar lecture from his wife 
Lahana, cousin of Khullana, for wishing to* marry 
again at this mature age; but a kind word turneth 
away wrath, and Dhanapati knows the truth of the saying. 
He accosts Lahana in the politest of terms, says that 
the new bride is only to relieve Lahana of her menial 
work, and gives her gold for ornaments which have 
always a magic effect in comforting and composing 
the female mind. The marriage follows* but the happy 

pair are not allowed to taste its sweets. The king 

% 

wishes to have a golden cage for a pet bird, and 
Dhanapati is ordered to go to Eastern Bengal where 
such articles were manufactured. Dhanapati leaves his 
village in the District of Burdwan, leaving his new 
wife Khullana to the tender mercies of her fellow-wife 


Lahana. 

For some time the two waves live in" peace, but as 
often happens in Hindu families, a female servant 
foments their jealousies and arouses their hatred towards. 
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each other. Durbala, a character very powerfully drawn, 
repairs to the elder wife Lahana, discourses on the beauty 
of Khullana, and impresses on Lahana that Dhana- 
pati will neglect her on his return. Such insinuations 
arouse Lahana’s jealousy, and after some subterfuges 
she has a letter forged, purporting to come from 
Dhanapati, and directing that Khullana should be 
employed in tending goats. Khullana is no patient 
Griselda, for Mukunda Ram never paints characters with 
superhuman virtues or vices. Khullana, though the 

4 

heroine of the poem, is like any ordinary woman of flesh 
and blood, and it is no part of the poet’s scheme to 
represent her as possessed of extraordinary patience or 
virtue. She falls out with her fellow-wife, and even returns 
her taunts and blows. 

Khullana however succumbs at last, and consents to 
take out her husband’s goats every day to the fields to 
graze. With a heavy heart and bitter tears she goes 
through this unaccustomed and humiliating task, and 
the account of her long sufferings and sorrows and 
of her wanderings in fields and jungles, her soliloquies 
and addresses to birds, her sleep and her dream of 
her mother,—these are among the most affecting passages 
in the work.* 


* We make a few extracts here. 

nw *itn istjfc Tjtw 1 

c*ttra n 

^ CSTEsni ^ I 

wits® 11 
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Chandt at last comes to the rescue of Khullana. She 

A 

appears to Lahana io a vision and upbraids her, and 
Lahana repents, embraces Khullana as her sister,, and 

stTO <t%k csr^r Iwr i 

kRI 5<nnivr i 
*itK it 

wtra sstK fvm R i 

*ftf f *r| 11 

«1 wckk C^R TftKf c*R | 
f*R fs^r R| C?S C\5«T it 

sw* «£rci i 

'BTtf’StlR Rifats «l\| ^fwt It' 

fsRSrecr «tt«RR *RTR I 

w\^ kr fe^nr ii 

’fhs*! ^ % 5tfl RR I 

tprt* ^ Km 11 

'srtt^r ^5 *r i 

'Sfc-rt^- f%^<p- ^ *Rf«r kr<r it 

^RfuKl <2r®?w wR c*$ *tr i 
R’Rr ctR* kfr ^mR n 


It was for a Suk bird that her husband went to East Bengal to 
procure a golden cage, and Khullana bursts forth into an exclamation 
of grief on seeing a pair of Suk birds on the tree :— 

mft 'SKI fffU?r I 

Rf R KlWI fKWTKR fWK Jftfare "spR 

c% cR^n ^mR c^m Ktf< «rt^ vfa 

^ifKC® R Rt«T *Tf<RR I * “ 

KK«I 'SlW (/FK*I C^'Rt#Rt<F 
t$Rt* 4 <5 WR. It 
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felieves her of her humiliating work. Soon after Dhana- 
pati, who like an easy-going, pleasure-loving^man was 
leading a life of pleasure in Eastern Bengal, returns to his 
country with the golden cage, and who is so happy 

srhrt* fVn •<& Tft 

PfSKM CWpm i 

’Ttwl CT5 fW II 

f*tPm ^rtc«r5r ^ 

cstotm *tfim w -sr^^t Ft 

•fpFtfraft Jftft ^tP*T II 
•ftftlf Sfttsl m«f1 (M-q Oftit 5S«t TT5I1 

csmtre erfPtm <m<i i 

Ti's m® ©if’tw ii 

<«rr*rtal ^Pnn wi T$ym «m 

< cm cajt^r Tirol i 

^t® c*^ 7ft tr t^m 'smnr 

nfm wi n 

*- 

Khullana makes a similar exclamation on seeing some bees 
collecting honey from flowers 

3f 3 It ^if C5ttff *[j® 

5tl •nt'S ^ i 

csH 7(:?f 

f&'S M 

jjwr c®t«r •nn ^ 

• • fV ^c«nt 'qj r 

•pft^crPw cm? 

ffa ^ CFft II 
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as the young and beauteous Khullana, the darling of 
her husblnd? 


Cstl itsr Rfait filtl 

fin mi i 


1 %'S FlfV'S 


ifl ^ fa 


m mfti mi 11 

fimr ih m 

fim ma ifi i 

ifl^ fill 11 1 W 

fVnrir fm i?fi 

$f itretm cm tifa ^| 5 T 

5(i m fm it*ft i 

^riti 




'Stfi m ^rfi m 11 


?rf$n ^ 


war if?*n 


c^rfV^i m i 


fail ri 




¥ft 


ifafi l^Tfa 






5^1 


m im? 


if? ?tf m 


wi 


Khullana’s address to the Kokil also deserves to be quoted : 

Cl m vSt* 11 I 

i$m faitfafar fisj $iti fifi 

faifr $rtii citw an 11 

im mti iti ii iti it i 

men mti cutifs i • ** 

4 

CT C^tltCl lt«! f®^Cl itfail TfST 

11 t*caj Rlfl 15^1 II 
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We shall not dwell on the joy of the young wife on 
the return of her husband ; nor on the schemes of Durbala 
who, true to her character, goes first to congratulate 
Rhullana with « «rt 3 CtlH ^1 W &c., and 

then to Lahana to foment her anger and jealousy with 
“ ®If<T W5 - 5(1 &c. Then follows a graphic 

account of Durbala’s bringing things from the market and 

the young wife cooks them with skill of a chef de cuisine 

to please her husband. Lahana attempts to conceal her 

cruelty towards Khullana by many specious excuses, 

, _ . _ .... — ■■■ ■ -- ----— 

'sitft Tte <rf '9 ’spfc^nr *rwi <tt's 

w$<r cwt^rt i 

C'a'fa 

srtfis Art's =n ffafa tM Rf'S 

wft jrt*i w\fm] ^*i i 

jpftTa XW 1 C^-l Jttf^ Xft'S wri 

ft ^ II 

^rtfjttn uro *tw ®tt 3 i 

5 tf% fiR CWS fa wtl I 

■ctf m ranr <mfa fa^i ft sir 

^1 li 

’It'S * 5 it$ rri .ssrft* 

<rri n fa frfa i 

■=tm cskpr c*ttw hih arte* 

^C«f CXf? *$§ II 

-*rfa 'srt m ^^ 

* 5 tct I'RI ^R*T I 

fat'hfl *ft 5 t«ft m 

faSR# ?fafa II 
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and vainly tries to dissuade Khullana from going to hef 
lord. Needless it is to dwell on the raptures of the meet¬ 
ing between Dhanapati and Khullana who appears in 
superb dress and beauty, recounts her sufferings, but 
forgets them all in the embraces of her lord, 

But there is no rest for the merchant. The king is 


in want of some spices, and Dhanapati must again leave 
his home and his young wife, then with child, and 
sail to Ceylon for the spices. Going down the Ajay 
river, the vessel comes to the modern Hugh River, and 

successively passes by Nabadwip, Santipur, Tribeni, and 

then comes into the boisterous Megna. There a storm 
arises and destroys most of the boats. The merchant then 
comes into the land of the Firingis (Portuguese) whom the 
poet has described in very uncomplimentary language. 
After this the merchant must come out into the open sea, 
and the poet’s notions of geography become somewhat 
hazy, for he makes his hero pass first through a sea of 
prawns and lobsters, then through a sea of crabs, then 
through one of snakes, then of alligators, then of cowries, 
then of conches l Any how the merchant at last manages 
to come to Setubandha and thence to Celyon, In the 
adjacent seas Dhanapati sees, through the deception of 
Chandi, a marvellous sight, viz., that of a damsel of 
superb beauty sitting on a lotus and swallowing an ele¬ 
phant ! He narrates this story to the King of Ceylon who 
takes him to be a liar and an impostor and imprisons 
him, and so ends his adventure. *- 

At Ujjaini, Khullana has a son whom she names 
Sripati or Srimanta. In course of time the infant grows 
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up to a boy,' and with other boys goes to the village 
Patshala. One day, the guru gets angry with Srimanta, 
and taunts him in very vulgar terms in reference to the 
absence of his father. The boy returns home, and 
though of tender years, resolves on going in quest of his 
father. All persuasion is vain, the boy has the de¬ 
termination of a man, and he has made up his mind. 

Poor KIndiana has not the heart to let her son go 
to that distant region from whose bourne his father had 
not returned ; but Chandi comes down, consoles the 

distressed mother, and promises to take special care of 

• ; \ \ 

the son. Srimanta Sadagar sets sail, and in due time 
reaches Ceylon after witnessing the strange damsel on 
the lotus whom his father had seen. He repeats the 
story to the King of Ceylon who orders him to be executed 
for telling a lie. Poor Srimanta is led to the place of 
execution, but still remains unaltered in his faith towards 
Chandi, whom he addresses in the thirty-four consonants of 
the Bengali alphabet,—an address which Bharat Chandra 
has imitated in his Bidya Sundar. The goddess descends 
in the shape of an old Brahman woman, and ultimately 
rescues Srimanta after beating back the whole force of 
the king. The king at last discovers Chandi and wor¬ 
ships her, honors her protege Srimanta, and promises to 
bestow his daughter Susila on him. But Srimaifta is dis¬ 
consolate, and will not marry till he sees his father. At 
his request the king releases all the prisoners, and they 

T 4 

are one by ofie provided with money and things and sent 
home. The heaft of the child throbs at the sight of his 
father whom he has never seen before, and the old man 
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gives a true account of himself to the young Srimanta, 
little knowing that it is his own son he is speaking to-. 
Srimanta still remains incognito, and hands over the last 
will and testament which his father had left with Khullana 
before leaving home. Affecting is the passage in which 
the old man, on seeing the letter, suddenly recollects 
his distant home and cries out in bitter grief. The son 
discovers himself, and they both return home to the 
bosom of their family. 

Such are the plots of Mukunda Ram’s poems ; with 
regard to the merits of his poetry we have said much 
already. Its most remarkable feature is its intense 
reality. Many ot the incidents are superhuman and mira¬ 
culous, but the thoughts and feelings and sayings of 
his men and women are perfectly natural, recorded with 

a fidelity which has no parallel in the whole range of 
Bengali literature. 

The characters of Mukunda Ram, too, are not 
princes and princesses, but men and women in the 
ordinary ranks of life, a hunter of low caste and his 
wife, a trader and his two wives.. The poet has no 
ordinary powers of character-painting. All the pictures 
he has drawn are from life ; and often, without almost 
intending it, he hits off in a few lines a character, 
clear and distinguishable from all others. Kalaketu is a 
boorish, strong, brave and simple-minded hunter, Fullara 
a poor dutiful wife, Murari Sil an astute shop-keeper, 
Bharu Datta an impudent and pretending impostor, 
Dhanapati an ease-loving, easy-going, orderly, well-to-do 
trader, Lahana and Khullana are rival wives, with all 
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the faults and angry passions of rival wives, and Durbala 
is a scheming old servant, with all the mischievousness, 
and self-importance of old servants in Hindu households. 

Pathos is a strong point in Mukunda Ram’s writings. 
A sufferer himself, he has a ready sympathy for all 
sufferers; and poor Fullara and poor Khullana are not 
ordinary sufferers. Mukunda Ram’s language is flowing, 
perspicuous and musical, and a quiet humour pervades 
his poetry. 




» 
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CHAPTER XI 

Ram Prasad and his Songs. 

• * • • * \ 

Eighteenth century. 

I • i , . • • • . 

It is possible to be a true poet without being a great 

• i 

poet, and Ram Prasad Sen is a true poet, every inch of 
him. In his life and acts, no less than in his songs, the 
poet predominates over the man. 

Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya will always 
figure in the annals of Bengali literature as a liberal and 
enlightened patron of learning. The court of Krishna 
Chandra was an assemblage of poets and learned Brah- 
mans. Of these, two have left their names and works 
to posterity. Ram Prasad Sen and Bharat Chandra Rai 
are the two great poets of the eighteenth century. 

Ram Prasad Sen, a Vaidya by caste, was born in 
Kumarhatta in Halisahar in the district of Nadiya, pro¬ 
bably about 1720. He was the son of Ram Ram Sen, 
and the grandson of Rameswara Sen ; and he had a son 
named Ram Dulal, and a daughter named Jagadiswari. 

In early life he went to Calcutta as a Sarkar or 
agent of a well-to-do citizen ; but like Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, he filled his ledger books with poetry, and 
composed songs when he should have cast up accounts. 

A/ 

The Head Sarkar took offence at this gross breach of 

xj 

all rules and precedents, and took the trembling 
young poet and his account books to his master.. 
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The latter, however, very unlike the elder Mr. Osbaldis- 
tone, appreciated the talent of the young novice ; and 
what was the surprise of the old Sarkar when the master, 
instead of reproving the bad accountant, admired the 
true poet, and sent him back to his native village on a 
pension of 30 Rupees per mensem. It is seldom that 
tnen of business appreciate talent so quickly or honor 
genius so handsomely. We transcribe the song which is 
said to have specially charmed the young accountant’s 
master. It is a song addressed to the goddess Kali, 
and clothed in metaphor, as Ram Prasad’s songs 
generally are.* 

Ram Prasad, once more in his native village, gave 
full vent to his talent for songs. He bad no work to do, 
no cares and anxieties to disturb his peace. Life for 
him was as a sweet poem,—one sweet song full of 
pathos and feeling. He was a Tantrika a devout wor¬ 
shipper of Kali, and he was careless of this world, and 
% 

* .?r« -sn 1 

cw wt-sf ^ 11 

w 'shabt jr tf sjctj fssrtfrr 1 

fsr’srl Tbr c?r c*t c^icri 11 

wh ^ fsj’sri 3t<r 1 

^ffsr f<rcl tw<r c<Ri?i 5 ?f e i tpT<r 

*rfif *ft 3 l *nr ^rnr 1 

% 

<ftsn m ?rl mf<t 11 

«Rtr^r oq^re *ici ^f<r 1 


* 
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lived in his faith in Kali. Kali or Sakti, Durga or 
Chandi, is not an unapproachable deity; she is the 
ideal of a Hindu mother, tender and loving beyond 
expression, ministering to every want and helpful in 
every difficulty. In her illimitable love she must put 
up even with the reproaches of her wayward sons > 
and the songs to Kali are oftener complaints of her cruelty 
than thanksgivings for her mercy. Most of the songs of 
Ram Prasad relate to Kali, and it is impossible to con¬ 
vey to the English reader any thing of the pathos and 
the tenderness with which the poet appeals to his deity, 
or rather the child appeals to his mother. In this con¬ 
sists the beauty, the simplicity, the sweetness of Ram 
Prasad’s songs, a sweetness so overpowering, that even 
to the present day the listener is affected by them as 
the very beggars of our towns sing the strains of Ram 
Prasad from street to street. 

The fame of Ram Prasad Sen spread from day to day, 
till at last Raja Krishna Chandra Rai of Nadiya heard 
of him, and welcomed him, and listened to his songs. To 
know the poet was to admire him, to know the man was 
to like him, and Ram Prasad soon rose in the Raja’s 
favour. He rewarded him with the title of Kabiranjan, 
and with the more substantial gift of a ioo bigahs of 
rent-free land. In return, Ram Prasad wrote a poem on 
the well-known story of Bidya Sundar, and dedicated 
it to the Raja. We must admit, this work is disappointing 
to the reader. It was not in Ram Prasad’s tine to write 
long narrative poems, and his attempt was a failure. Pro¬ 
bably too his anxiety to make the present commensurate 
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■with the kindness of the Raja hampered him in his com¬ 
position. We may therefore dismiss this subject with the 
remark, that the Bidy'a Sundar of Ram Prasad is generally 
stiff and artificial, but shews a thorough mastery of an 
alliterative though somewhat artificial style.* 


Several stories are told about Ram Prasad. 


It 


is said he went to Murshidabad with Raja Krishna 
Chandra, and sang to the Raja in a boat on the Hugh. 
The boat of Nawab Surajuddavvla passed that way, 
and the Subahdar was pleased with Ram Prasad’s songs, 
got him into his own boat, and commanded him to sing. 
Ram Prasad sang in Hindi, but the Subahdar would have 
none of it, and ordered Ram Prasad to sing the same 
songs he had sung just before. The poet did so, and it 
is said, the Subahdar was charmed with the performance. 


Sidya's lament on the apprehension of Sundar, 

t 9 

^ cntra Tt3f 

fm n fin *11^1 sici1 

cf*r fni 

'SRt 4 ! I 


The Queen's lament on the detection of her daughter's frailty -» 


The Queen's address to the King, 

’lift 11% ^ ^1 f¥ i 

n<| ^ ft ti 
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A curious story is told of Ram Prasad’s death. On' 
the last day of the Kali Puja, when the Hugli was covered 
with boats carrying the images of Kali, Ram Prasad 
became unusually excited. He sang of Kali till, by one 
account, he jumped from his boat into the river and was 
drowned, or by another account, he fell down in a swoon 
and died. 

We quote below a few of the most popular songs of 
Ram Prasad.* 

* n* f fww rets ?n i 

jwr c>rt*ti i 

^Tfcsft wteft cwi ^ 1 1 

C 5 f ft *r^ ft®1 ^ 5 ft ftift sfl I 

«nri <8ftr *re m ti tww ftft i 

reft ftft |fft C5f«n i 

W ftt*H WEFT CW6 C<R1 I 

^ft 4W1 iff? 5(1 ftSUS Ttft3?t?re C$ftF C=T=H II 

fsrstv ?fft Rif Tift ft ft <11 <lft C-5111 

ftftl ^ft ftl I 

4 ftff eft? ^r.ft ft ft ftt <Pft ?td> 

'Sift *ttCT> itfft *Ift at l 

?ftft xsft W| ifft 5 rft CWi ftft I 
'Q'Sfl 'Sft tit ft ^i| 5ft C3T Cftftl ’lift Ctl I 

«tm? ?fti nftft ftft cw ^1 f?ft ftft i 

^tjft «i?h fir^ift ^ : i ftft wKft ft i ii 
in ^tftft i?fft ?re i 

^3 Cftft ftft ?*i£?ir 'SfNS I 

<3ft ft?ft «ft<t ftft ft fifret? r 

■fif Tft tpi ft cstre? £f% ft ft ret?*-t q? is 
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One great charm: of his poetry consists in the simple 
homely similes, always drawn from familiar objects of 
lowly village life. The cultivated rice-field, the ferry 
boat, the village market, the oil-mill, such are the objects 
of his similes, round which he entwines his feeling, songs 
with the most touching effect. 

The eighteenth century produced many other poets 
mi Bengal, and Ghanaram’s voluminous work, written 
early in the century, has recently been published. But 
Ghanaram> and other poets like him are little known to 
the reading public of Bengal. The songs of Ram 
Prasad and the poetry of Bharat Chandra are the greatest 
literary products of this century. 



CHAPTER XIT. 


Bharat Chandra Rats . 

K \ 

Eighteenth century. 


Contemporaneously with Kara Prasad Sen, and equally* 


a “mine- 


favoured by Raja Krishna Chandra Rai, lived a more 
skilful poet, the talented Bharat Chandra Rai,—a “mine- 
of talent” or Gttnakar ,—as the Raja called him. 

Bharat Chandra Rai was the fourth son of Raja 
Narerrdra Narain Rai, a Zemindar of Blirdwan; The seat 
of his zeraindari was at Pandua in the Pargana of Bhur- 
sut, and his residence was surrounded on all sides by 
a moat, traces* of which are visible to-the present day. 
Narendra Narain had disputes with Kirti Chandra Rai, 
Raja of Burdwan, and made insulting allusions with re¬ 
ference to Kirti Chandra’s mother. The queen mother 
was incensed,, and sent an army which attacked and* 
took the forts of Bhabanipur and Pandua, and desolated* 
the states of Narendra Narain... Narendra Narain. was. 


reduced to. penury, and 1 his young son Bharat Chandra, 
fled for shelter to the house of his maternal uncle at. 
Nawapara,. near Gazipur,. in the Pargana of Mandalghat. 
There be studied grammar and dictionary,, and at the age 
of fourteen returned to his native village, and married a girl 
of the village Sarada. The match was- cohsidered dis¬ 
honorable,, and Bharat Chandra’s elder brothers reproved, 
him for it. The future poet left his home in disgust, and 
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took shelter with one Rani' Chandra Munshi, a> Kayastha 
inhabitant of Debanandpur near Bansbana in the 
district of Hugli, and there commenced the-study of 
Persian. 

The first poems that Bharat Chandra published to 
the world were composed under curious circumstances. 
Bharat Chandra was asked to read hymns to Satya 
Narain on a certain occasion by the people with whom 
he lived. The festive day came, and how great was 
the surprise of the people when, instead of reading the 
verses usually read on such occasions, he read out tripadi 
verses specially composed by him for the occasion'. 
How much greater was their astonishment when on 
being asked to chant verses again a few days after on 
a similar occasion, he read out a new set of chaupadi 
verses which he had composed afresh on. the same 
subject. The poet was then only fifteen. 

At the age of twenty Bharat returned home, and as 
he was well versed in the Persian language, he went 
over to the court of the Raja of Burdwan, as a. Muktear 
or agent for his brothers for their joint estate. 

Bharat’s brothers however failed to remit rent in due 
time, and the Raja, actuated probably by his old grudge 
against the family, confiscated the estate and took it 
over as his khas lands. Bharat was imprudent enough 
to protest, and he was imprisoned.. Poor Bharat 
Chandra was now in utter misery, but he did not lose 
heart. He-bribed the jailor and escaped, and at once 
fled to Cuttack, where he lived under patronage of Siva 
Rhatta the M-ahratta Subahdar of the place. Cuttack,. 
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as our readers know, has- always been a great stronghold 
of the Vaishnavas, and in their company Bharat turned 
a Vaishnava and assumed the dress and demeanour of 
the sect. Shortly after, while on his journey to Brinda- 
bnn, he was surprised by some of his distant relatives 
at Khanakul Krishnagar. As rigid Hindus, they were 
shocked at the conversion of the poet. They prevented 
him. from» going to Bdndaban, and after much persuasion 
made him forsake his Vaishnava dress, and Bharat was a 
Hindu householder once more.. The readers of Armada 
Mangal know that i«> describing the double conversion 
of Vyasa,.. who first became a Vaishnava and then a 
Sakta or Saiva, the poet has partly explained and partly 
apologized for his own conduct. 

After a short residence at his father-in-law’s house 
at Sarada, Bharat Chandra went over to Chandranagar, 
where Indra Narain Pal Chaudhuri, Dewan of the 
French Government, received him with honor. This 
Pal Chaudhuri was a friend of Raja Krishna Chandra of 
Nadiya,, and used to lend him money. On one occa¬ 
sion, when Raja Krishna Chandra came to Chandra¬ 
nagar, Indra Narain introduced the poet to him. The 
Raja was pleased with the young poet, took him over 
to Krishnaghar, and appointed him as a Pandit of his 
court on a monthly pay of 40 Rs. He was pleased 
with the short pieces which the poet now and then com¬ 
posed, and asked him to compose a long poem, Annada 
Mangal , after the style of Mukunda. Ram’s Chandi. 
Bharat composed the poem, and a Brahman of the 
name of Nilmani Samadar set it to music, and sai 
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before the Raja in parts as it was composed. At the 
request of the Raja the tale of Bidya Sundar was subse¬ 
quently embodied in the work. Krishna Chandra 
was so pleased with the poet that he made him a 
grant of xoo Rs. to enable him to build a house at 
Mulajor which village he leased to the poet on a rent 
of Rs. 600 per annum. 

Shortly afterwards, an incursion of the Mahrattas 
compelled Raja Tilak Chandra Rai of Rurdwan to flee 
with his mother to Kangachi near Mulajor, and they 
took patni lease of the village from the Raja of Rrishna- 
ghar in the name of a servant Ram Deb Nag. This 
Nag proved to be an oppressive Patnidar, and Bharat 
Chandra took a poet’s revenge in a set of Sanskrit verses 

entitled the '“Nagashtaka” or the eight verses on Nag. The 
Raja was so pleased with this performance that he made 
over to Bharat Chandra 16 Bighas at Mulajor and 150 
Bighas at Ghusti rent-free , intending that Bharat should 
remove to the latter place if he chose. But Bharat’s 
co-villagers would not allow him to leave, and Bharat 
continued to live at Mulajor. Bharat died at the age of 48, 
in the year 1760. 

Critics have formed very different estimates of Bharat 
Chandra’s poetical powers. Many of our countrymen 
of the old school would place him in the highest rank of 
poets, but we are unable to share this opinion. Bharat 
Chandra with all his gifts is but an imitator of Mukunda 
Ram, and we confess that Bharat Chandra’s artificial 
and polished strains strike us as lifeless, when compared 
with the simple and faithful pictures from nature, with 
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which Mukunda Ram’s works are replete. Mukunda 
Ram draws from nature, Bharat Chandra daubs his 
pictures with gorgeous colours. Bharat Chandra is 
the more polished and artificial poet, Mukunda Ram 
is the truer painter and the greater poet. 

That Bharat Chandra has his beauties, none will 
deny. His three works Annada Mtingal, Bidyet Sunday 
and Maminha form one continuous story, and are 
in reality but one vvork. Like Mukunda Ram, Bharat 
Chandra intends to glorify the name and deeds of the 
goddess Uma or Chandi, and instead of narrating 
the story of an imaginary hero, be has taken up the story 
of the life of Bhabanand Mazumdar, the renowned an¬ 
cestor of his patron and benefactor, Raja Krishna 
Chandra Rai of Nadiya, The poet begins with an 
account of the birth of Uma, the great feast given 
by Daksha to which Siva was not invited, the self- 
immolation of Uma in consequence, her second birth 
as daughter of the Himalayas, her marriage with 
Siva, and other mythological stories with which every 
Hindu is familiar. The poet’s rare power of graceful 
versification enables him to tell these stories with 
effect, the reader peruses page after page with the 
same sense of pleasure, and at times he is struck with 
passages in which the poet shews a keen sense of 
humour. Such, for instance, is the description of Siva’s 
marriage, and such again is the account of his disputes 
with his young wife. We need scarcely cemind our 
readers, however, that in all these descriptions Bharat 
is a close imitator of Mukunda Ram. 
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We need not stop to narrate how the great poet 

and saint, Vyasa, quarrelled with Siva, and made an 

abortive attempt to build up a new Benares to rival 

the town of Benares where Siva is worshipped by all. 

We pass over all this, and at last find Uma on her way 

to the house of Bhabanand Masumdar. She has to 

* 

cross a stream, and the account she gives of herself to the 
ferryman is justly regarded as remarkable specimen of 
artistic poetry. The whole passage 0 may be interpreted 
in two different ways, and while the ferryman under¬ 
stands her to be the neglected wife of a Kulin Brahman 
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who has many other wives, the goddess obscurely 
gives a true account of herself. O.ur readers will perceive 
that this passage is only an imitation of a similar 
ingenious passage in Mukunda Ram’s work ; but we con¬ 
fess the imitation is superior to the original both in 
grace and in art, for Bharat is superior to Mukunda 
Ram in art. Uma at last reaches the house of 
Bhabanand Mazumdar, and from that day the house 
rises in glory and importance. Pratap Aditya Rai, a 
refractory Zemindar of Jessorelswaripur, defies the power 

of the Emperor Aurungzeb, and the renowned Man Sinha 

% 

is sent to .quell the chief. That warrior finds some diffi¬ 
culty in carrying his forces over the swamps and marshes 
of Southern Bengal, and Bhabanand renders him signal 
assistance. At last a battle is fought of which we have a 
spirited though somewhat grotesque description, and 
Pratap Aditya is killed. It is when Bhabanand is accom¬ 
panying Man Sinha in his marches that he narrates to the 
Rajput chief the story of Bidya Sundar ; so that that 
story is not a portion of the main plot in any way. 

In the story of Bidya Sundar the poet has tried to 
cast a stain on the Raj family of Burdwan, and his early 
disputes with that family must have impelled him to the 
task. The German poet Heine sings : 

Affront the living poets not, 

With weapons and flames they are furnished. 

And Bharat Chandra has certainly revenged himself 
on the house of Burdwan with his diresPweapons in 
his story of Bidya Sundar. The stovy is that of a 
princess of the Burdwan house, who falls in love with 
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a young prince from Southern India who has come 
to Burdwan in disguise. The young prince secures 
the services of an astute flower-woman whose character 
has been powerfully drawn by the poet,* although.it is 
only an imitation, and not an improvedjone, of Mukunda 
Ram’s Durbala. 

The flower woman, takes an epistle of love curiously 
woven by the foreign prince in a garland to the princess,, 
and the effect which follows is described, as only Bharat 
Chandra can describe such subjects.! 
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Other incidents follow, and the prince Sundar at 
last finds admission into the appartments of the 
languishing princess Bidya. The descriptions which 
follow are repugnant to modern taste, and have left 
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a .stain on Bharat Chandra’s poetry and fame,. Bidya’s 
frailty is soon discovered, and the anger, of the queen 
mother at her daughter’s misconduct is powerfully des¬ 
cribed.* At last the young prince is detected and ordered 
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to be executed. But the goddess ; Kali interferes and 

saves the offender from his well-merited punishment, 

* ^ • _ 

even as Mukunda Ram’s Chandi saves Srimanta Sadagar 

0 

when the King of Ceylon orders his execution. 

Bharat Chandra’s style is always rich, graceful and 
flowing. Nowhere perhaps in the entire range of Bengali 
literature do we find the language of poetry so rich, so 

graceful, so overpowering in artistic beauty as in Bidya 

% 

Sundar. He is a complete master of the art of versifica¬ 
tion, and his appropriate phrases and rich descriptions 
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have passed into bye-words. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the polish he has given to the Bengali 
language. 

• • a 

Another feature of Bharat Chandra’s poetry is the 
vividness of his descriptions. As the descriptions are 

not always of a healthy character, the reader regrets that 

« 

they are so vivid, but nevertheless confesses the power 
of the poet. In character-painting however, Bharat 
Chandra <can not be compared with, the great master’ 
whom he has imitated. Fullara and Khullana are 
wonjen of flesh and blood with distinct characters ; in 
Bidya we car\ discover no trait of character except a 
capacity for voluptuous love. Durbala and Bharu Datta 
are powerfully-drawn pourtraits from life; Hira Malini 
is an over-drawn caricature. And in all the higher 
qualifications of a poet, in truth, in imagination, and 
even in true tenderness and pathos, such as we meet 
with in almost every other Bengali poet, Bharat Chandra 
is singularly and sadly wanting. 

Bharat Chandra died three years after the battle 
of Plassey. New actors now entered on the stage ; and 

new influences shaped the course of the literature of 
Bengal in the nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Ram Mohan Rai and his religious reform. 

*? 74 -** 33 ' 


We now enter upon the brightest period in the annals 
of Bengali literature* The British Conquest of Bengal 
was not merely a political revolution, but brought in 
a greater revolution in thought and ideas, in religion 
and social progress. The Hindu intellect came in con¬ 
tact with ail that is noblest and most healthy in European 
history and literature, and profited by it. The Hindu 
mind was to some extent trained under the influence of 
European thoughts and ideas, and benefited by it. 

Towards the close of the last century, Warren 
Hastings compiled Hindu and Muhammadan laws for 
the use of courts, and associated Pandits and Maulavis 
with European Judges for the administration of justice. 
This was the first intellectual contact between Europeans 
and the best educated natives of Bengal. In 1799 Carey, 
Ward and Marshman began their missionary work in 
Serampore and established a Bengali press ; they printed 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and other Bengali 
works ; and they even started a Bengali newspaper. 
In 1800 Lord Wellesley established the Fort William 
College for the training of young civilians_ in the lan¬ 
guages of India, secured the services of the most learned 


Pandits, and encouraged the compilation 


of vernacular 
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works. Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson pro¬ 
secuted researches into the untrodden field of Sanscrit 
learning and Indian antiquities ; they received the help 
of Hindu Pandits ; and they excited in the people of 
India an interest in their past literature and history. 
David Hare, a watchmaker in Calcutta, but a man of 
strong common sense and philanthropy, initiated English 
education in Bengal, and eventually helped in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Hindu College in 1817. Richardson 
and Derozio were sympathetic teachers, and inspired 
in the young students of the Hindu College a passionate 
admiration for English literature and English institutions. 
And lastly, the great Macaulay advocated in his historic 
minute that higher education should be imparted to the 
people of India through the English language, and Lord 
William Bentinck closed his beneficent administration 
in 1835 by ratifying this minute, and placing English 
education in India on a solid foundation. These are, 
briefly, some of the steps by which English education 
and European influence have spread in Bengal in the 
present century. 

Ram Mohan Rai was the first brilliant product of 
European influence in India. He was born at Radha- 
nagar in the District of Hugh in 1774, the year in 
which Warren Hastings became the first Governor 
General of India, and the Supreme Court was established. 
The story of the life and work of the great reformer 
would fill a volume ; it is the story of the social, moral 
and intellectual progress of the Hindus during the first 
thirty years of this century. The great controversies in 
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which he engaged, first with his countrymen and then 
with Christian missionaries, mark the awakening of a 
new life in India. The pure and monotheistic Hindu 
faith which he preached, and the church which he 
established, flourish to the present day. And the numer¬ 
ous works which he published, in English and in'Bengali, 
have now been compiled and placed in a collected form 
before his admiring countrymen. The venerable Raj 
'Narayan Basu, himself a'Writer of merit and distinction, 
has done a signal service to the cause of Bengali literature 
by publishing the Bengali works of Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai. And later still, the English works of the great 
reformer have %een edited and published in tWo stout 
octavo volumes by Jogendra Chandra Ghosh and Isan 
Chandra Basu. Our countrymen are grateful to them 
for this patriotic task ; but a proper biography df the 
great <reformer has yet to be written. We can, within 
our limits, only narrate a few leading facts relating to 
his life and works. 

Ram Mohan’s father was Ram Kanta Rai, a petty 
Zemindar, who had served under the Nawabs of Mut- 
shidabad, and had witnessed their fall. And Ram 
Mohan’s mother was Tarini Debi, a woman of great 
piety and remarkable firmness of character,—virtues 
which descended from mother to son. 

Hindu boys, ambitious of obtaining employment, 
used to learn Bengali and Persian in those days ; and 
Ram Mohan acquired a knowledge of both-ihe languages 
in his native village, and was then seut to Patna in his 
ninth year to learn Arabic. With his remarkable intelli- 
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gence,. young Ram Mohan mastered the Persian and 
Arabic languages in three years, and then proceeded to 
Benares to study Sanscrit. This was the turning point 
of Ram Mohan’s life ; It was in Benares that the young 
man not only mastered the Sanscrit language, but 
also acquired; a knowledge of- the noble tenets of the 
Ufiafit&kttdsi and the Pkdanhty which he made it his life’s 
work, to preach and proclaim to his countrymen. 

After completing his education Ram Mohan returned 
to his native village,.and at the early age of sixteen, in the 
year 1790,. he wrote his famous work on the Idolatrous 

Religion of the- Hindus ( ) 

which is*the first literary work in Bengali prose that we 
know oft. For while Bengali Poetry had'flourished in the 
previous centuries, there was no such thing as a prose 
literature in Bengal. Raja Ram Mohan Rai is the 
father of prose literature in Bengal. 

Ram Mohan’s father, was grieved and offended, at the 
publication of the young reformer’s early work,* and 
Ram Mohan had to leave his paternal home,, and spent 
his time in travels.! It is said he penetrated into Thibet 
and remained there for three years,, studying Buddhism^ 


* We regret we do not find this first work of Ram Mohan Rai 
in the collection of his works published, by Raj Naray an. Basil. 

f, Ram Mohan Rai himself wrote of this in an autobiographical 
sketch, addressed to a friend’during his stay in England :*• 

“When about the age of , sixteen I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindus. This, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having produced a coolness between me and my immediate 
kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 
countries, chiefly within, but sonic beyond -the bounds of Hindustan/’ 
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His father now relented and called back his son to 
his home,, and Ram Mohan began the study of the 
English language when he was 22 years of age. With 
his extraordinary intellect and his keen desire for learning 
he not only learnt the English so as to be able to write 
that language correctly, fluently and forcibly, but he 
also acquired some knowledge of French and Latin, and 
it is said, of Greek and Hebrew also. At the same time 
he carried on controversies with Brahmans about idol- 


worship, the burning of widows, and similar subjects. 

On the death of his father he obtained an appoint¬ 
ment under Government, and rose to be a Dewan or 
Shcristadar. He was employed for 13 years (18^0-1813) 
in the service of Government, but the routine of official 
work did not suit his ardent mind, and in 1814 he retired 
from work and settled down in Calcutta. 

He was now fully equipped for the great controvert 
sies into which he entered, on the one hand with ortho¬ 
dox Hindus with a view to lead them to the purer faith 
of their ancestors, and on the other hand with Christian 
missionaries who wished to replace Hinduism by Christian¬ 
ity in India. Ram Mohan Rai selected for the modern 
Hindu his true position in the religious world, and he 
fortified that position by translations from the ancient 
Upanishads and other Hindu scriptures, which had so 
long been the monopoly of a few Pandits, and which 

now came like a surprise and a joy to all thoughtful and 
pious Hindus. 


It is not our purpose to 
which proceeded from the great 


enumwate all the works 
reformer’s pen in this. 
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the most eventful' period of his life, but it is necessary 
to mention some of the more important works. Ram> 
Mohan retired from service and settled down in Calcutta,, 
not to rest but to work, and works proceeded from his- 
fertile pen with a rapidity which amazed and bewildered 
his friends and opponents alike. In 1815, appeared 
h is Bengali rendering of Vedanta philosophy, and in> 
the following year he published Vedanta Sana and an 
abridgment in English of that system of philosophy. 
The spirit, which inspired the pious and indomitable 
worker is well set forth in the concluding lines of 
his introduction to this work,—lines which should live 
in the 4 memory of his countrymen as long as they 
continue to appreciate courage, honesty of purpose and 
devotion to duty. 

“ By taking the* path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, 
born a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches, even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are- 
strong, and whose temporal advantage depends upon the present 
system. But these, however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear,, 
trusting that a day will arrive, when my humble endeavours will 
be viewed with justice, perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At 
any rate, whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived of this 
consolation : my motives are acceptable to that Being who beholds 
in secret and compensates openly.” 

The 1816 and 1817, he translated several Upcinishads • 
into Bengali and into English, and in the three following, 
years he published his powerful and famous discourses 
in Bengali and in English, condemning the burning: 

of widows. As t# specimen of Ram Mohan Rai’s Bengali 

✓ 

prose style, wc quote the concluding passage from the 
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first of these essays.* Our rieadeirs will see that Bengali 
prose had not yet received the purity and grace which 
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4tfi 4<$if4 4tfa*c4 fa4*fa5 4t$4 fV^t TjTrc?c«t§ 4tf4 ft 44fai 

^rtfai *rt4t4^ 4ft4* fa*hT 5?re 4tt5 4f 4tfi5 ffi 5^4 »nr 
Cl'IT’f *tt^T=T 4ft 4* 41 ^®3l? 55 II 

falfll* I—C5 ^fat^lftl ’if* 4<s4ft4 *tf55 #it4* 

s rrfa*t* 55 *tftgt fam fafa 4 fit 4 nfa fm * 5 t 5 t 5 ^ft 4 

$t5ft45 414C4 fa*T4l 4tf4>t54* ^ 34*ft* C4*ltf44f*i:4* 

# 9 • 

fai^i 4*fa5t nttar irfaiftsi <5t4 4tf4 5€4t4. 4ffa*t4 fa* *t5fa 

9 

'44 i l4tt4 4tfa sr^fsi *tt44 *5jftf 's ^jf55tt?nr wt^l. 

^tc* ’ttor srl, at cj.j -sr^T’f otWw? 

a r Tift wsrfa «itf^t*s ft ^i «rtf^l ^ai-^osti i 


4 t^r mi *$C 3 TFfltltt ^ 1^1 ’HtJpT ^ 

’tlrsr tV^ wtws ^tw»r f‘mi m f$us fV flt^ f¥ 

fsi^ z~5W ctfffi*fw ii 

• * • . 
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subsequent writers have imparted to it But Ram 
Mohan’s rugged and well-reasoned style suited the great 
task he set before himself,--to battle single-handed 
against a host of unreasoning antagonists, and to expose 
evil customs and hurtful practices. Raja Radlia Kanta 
l)eb headed the orthodox party in those days, de¬ 
fended existing practices, and stood forth against all 
•reform. It was a curious spectacle, that of a Brahman 
seeking to remove the abuses of modern Hinduism, 
and a Kayastha standing forth as their champion and 
defender ! The whole orthodox party gathered round 
Raja Radha Kanta, angry Pandits indulged in violent 
attacks and vituperation, and for a time Ram Mohan’s 
life was in danger, and he went about with a guard. 
But the great and undaunted reformer never swerved 
one inch from the path he had chosen, and he triumphed 
over all opposition. 

-■_>. . .. . — - . - r - - -- - - - - - . ... . - -■ ■■■ 1 —' 

i—’ 3 T 3 T ^ fws C®TWttWW 4 WWttf 

'"wd> f¥s TfspF mR eftfR «rfs- 

Rtfan« mr m-i stm wri Cws *15: *252 

fw^ Wt<T ZfW fa CR fa 

csfsrtcwlt wm ©ctt sq w *rfat*nr Tfajfafa 

• • • 

wfawtfw ^4 ^2 <352 cwfawt* wrai irw wftwtfw* ww *FtCfa 

▼terarc 5 ® tnri anar wri fai fawws win ^ 11 

1—wr^i wfwi ^ fam ^ famwl 
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1 

1—4 Rfa 'stt^rtcw* Rrn cw .afwwara fawBRi 

^fa/s «T3# 1 WTT® ^f<W *f!3 * fa OT 
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The invincible combatant next turned his arms 
against the Christian missionaries of Serampore, There 
us a history connected with his Precepts of Jesus and his 
'three Appeals which is worth recording. These essays 
were published between 1820 and 1823, and occupy 
over five hundred closely printed octavo pages of Ram 
Mohan’s English works. From early youth, Ram Mohan 
preached monotheism and a pure system of morality, 
and he was attracted by the teachings of Christ when 
he came in contact with Christians. In 1820, he 
published in Sanskrit and in Bengali the Precepts of Jesus, 
separating them “from the abstruse doctrines and 
miraculous relations of the New Testament.” This 
gave offence to the Serampore missionaries, and a reply 
appeared in the Friend of India, the editor Dr. Marshman 
adding his own observation, and calling Ram Mohan 
a “heathen.” 

Ram Mohan published his first and second Appeals, 
in defence of his Precepts , and printed them at the 
Baptist Mission Press, and Dr. Marshman successively 
replied to them. But when Ram Mohan came forward 
with his third and Final Appeal , the Baptist Mission Press 
refused to print it. Ram Mohan was not to be baffled ; 
he established a press of his own, and published his 
Final Appeal with its formidable array of Hebrew and 

f 

Greek quotations. Dr. Marshman republished his replies 
in London, and the Unitarian Society there published 
Ram Mohan’s Appeals in 1824, and they were repub¬ 
lished in America, in 1828. e 

The remarkable ability and learning displayed by 
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Ram Mohan were at once acknowledged in Europe and 
in America. Dr. Carpenter, commenting on the second 
Appeal said, “that the excellent author is distinguished 
by the closeness of his reasoning, the critical accuracy 
of his scriptural knowledge, the comprehensiveness of his 
investigations, the judiciousness of his arrangements, 
the lucid statements of his opinions, and the acuteness 
and skill with which he controverts the positions of his 
•opponents .'” 

But it was not the task of controverting the opinions 
of his opponents, it was not the task of destruction t which 
Ram Mohan set before himself as the great work of his 
life. It was the task of construction, it was the task of 
leading back his countrymen to the pure religion of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta, which he set before himself. 

I 

As early as 1814, immediately after his retirement from 
the service of Government, Ram Mohan founded the 
Atmiya Sabha for the worship of the One Invisible God 
•of the Upanishads. Later on, he established the Veda 
Mandir for the study of the Vedas. Many pious and 
prayerful men gathered round him, and the cause of 
Hindu monotheism prospered in spite of all opposition. 
And at last, in 1828, he established the Brahma Samaj, 
the crowning work of Ids life, “for the worship and adora¬ 
tion of the Eternal, Unsearchable, Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preserver of the Universe.” Dwarka 
Nath Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore* helped him, 
and stood j?y him in this noble work, and Rain Chandra 


* The proper spelling of (he name is Thaktir; bui we wriU 
it as the members of this cultured family write their names. 

19 
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Vidyabagis was the minister of the Church from the 
commencement. It was this minister who kept up the 
church after Ram Mohan’s death* until Dwarka Nath’s 
son Devendra nath Tagore accepted the religion of the 
Brahma Samaj and became its stay and support 

We have so long spoken of Ram Mohan’s labours in 
the cause of religion, for his fame rests mainly on his 
religious reform. But his keen intellect and encyclo¬ 
paedic mind grasped every question which attracted 
public attention, and in every question his vast energies 
were enlisted in the cause of reform. Ram Mohan Rai 


and David Hare and Sir Edward Hyde East were the 
prime movers in the founding of the Hindu College 
in 1817. In 1823 Ram Mohan addressed a letter to 
I>ord Amherst then Governor General, which almost 
foreshadows Lord Macaulay’s famous minute on the 


Sanscrit 


And in the 


same year we find him, along with Dwarka Nath Tagore 


*We quote the concluding passages of Ram Mohan’s letter here. 
“The .Sanscrit system of education would be the best calculated to 
keep this country in darkness, if such had been the policy of the 
British legislature* But as the improvement of the native population 
is the object of the Government, it will consequently promote a more 
liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, 
which may be accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a 
few gentlemen of talent and learning educated in Europe, and pro¬ 
viding a College furnished with necessary books* instruments, and 
other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also 
to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended 
their benevolent care to this distant land, actuated fey a desire. to 
improve the inhabitants, and therefore humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty I have taken in thus expressing m^sentiments to your 
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and Frasanna Kumar Tagore, appealing to the Supreme 
Court and then to the throne of England for the liberty 
of the Press, and thus starting that system of constitu¬ 
tional agitation for political rights which his countrymen' 
have learned to value so ranch in the present day. 

Kara Mohan also wrote on the rights of Hindu females 
in ancient times, and on other legal questions, but it was 
his prolonged endeavours to abolish the rite of Suit which 
brought him to prominent notice with the rulers of the 
country. We have seen that he began the controversy 
in 1S18, and after twelve years of persistent agitation he 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the triumph- of the holy 

and righteous cause.* 


It was thus that Ram Mohan Rai ardently and enthu- 



*Raja Radha Kanta Deb, as the leader of the orthodox commu¬ 
nity, opposed the abolition of Sail. Ram Mohan Rai and his party 
supported Government on this memorable occasion, and presented 
an address to Lord William Bentinck after he had suppressed the 
cruel rite. The reply of the Governor General to this address is 

worth quoting. 

“It is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the 
opinions of so many respectable and intelligent Hindus, the prac¬ 
tice which has recently been prohibited, not only was not required 
by the rules of their religion, but was at variance with those writ¬ 
ings which they deem to be of the greatest force and authority. 
Nothing but a reluctance to inflict punishment for acts which might 
be conscientiously believed to be enjoined by religious precepts, 
could have induced the British Government at any time to permit; 
within territories under its protection, an usage so violently opposed 
to the best feelings of human nature. Those who present this address 
are right in supposing that by every nation-in the world-, except 
the Hindus themselves,' this part of their customs has always been 
made a reproach against them, and nothing so strangely contrasted 
with the better features of their own national character, so incon¬ 
sistent with the affections which unite families, so destructive of 
the moral principle?on which society is founded, has ever subsisted 
amongst a people in other respects so civilized. I trust that the 
reproach.is removed for ever ; and ,1 feel a sincere pleasure in- 
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siastically supported every movement towards reform and 
towards the regeneration of his country. Never since 
the days of Chaitanya has Bengal witnessed such intense 


agitation as during the first 


quarter of this century. 
Never has one man attempted and achieved more 
for his country than Ram Mohan Rai. 

The Emperor of Delhi wished to send an agent to 
England to represent some of his grievances, and he 
chose Ram Mohan as his agent, and bestowed on him the 
title of Raja. Raja Ram Mohan had always eagerly 
wished to visit the western world and gladly seized this 
opportunity, and he left for Europe in 1830. 

His stay in England brought him no rest. His fame 
had preceded him, and Ram Mohan Rai was requested 
to give his evidence before the Select Committee of the 



House of Commons on the Judicial and Revenue Systems 
pf India. The masterly essay which he wrote on this 
subject occupies over a hundered pages of his collected 
English works. He was also examined on the condition 
of the native inhabitants of India, and he wrote on the 
subject of European Colonization of India. 

One of his great objects in proceeding to Europe 
however was to support the abolition of the rite of Sati 
in the House of Commons. He presented the petitions 
which he had brought with him to the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords in person, and had 
the satisfaction of being present when the appeal 


thinking that the Hindus will thereby be exal&ed in the estimation 
of mankind In an extent in some degree, proportioned to the repug¬ 
nance which was tell lor the usage which has? now ceased.” 
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against the abolition of Safi was rejected on the nth of 
July, 1832. 

Ram Mohan’s great acquirements and noble work 
became known all over England and in other countries 
of Europe, and his presence was courted in the highest 
circles and by men of learning. The poet Campbell 
wrote of him, the antiquarian Rosen consulted him when 
he was translating the Rig Veda, and the greatest living 
philosopher of England, Jeremy Bentham, received him 
with open arms, and addressed him as “Intensely admired, 
and dearly beloved collaborator in the service of mankindl’* 

After a residence of three years in Europe, Raja Ram 
Mohan Rai died on the 27th September 1833, and his 
remains were interred in Bristol. A tomb was subsequent¬ 
ly erected there by his friend and distinguished country- 
man Dwarka Nath Tagore. 

We have spoken of Ram Mohan's work in the for¬ 
mation of Bengali prose. Scarcely less eminent are his 
services in lyrical verse. The reader will scarcely sus¬ 
pect the enthusiastic reformer to be the author of 
some of the finest and noblest songs which the Bengali 
language has known.f But the reformer had a heart 


*“Your works” wrote Bentham to Ram Mohan, “are made known 
to me by a book in which I read a style which, but for the name of a 
Hindu, I should certainly have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly 
educated and instructed Englishman. 55 And in the same letter, 
while praising James Mill’s great work on the History of India, 
Bentham remarked : “though as to style I wish I could with truth 
and sincerity pronounce it equal to yours. 55 
t One of two specimens are given here : 

failffR fa I 

C&TC W '414 II 
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full ’of tenderness, piety and genuine feeling ; and his- 
songs excite the noblest emotions of the human soul. 
After a lapse of seventy years, the songs of Ram Mohan 
Rai are still sung in every home in Bengal. 


^t“tl i 

1r*r ▼ftfi career wr 5ii ^r ii 
"sr ^ rr R<n «t^R i 

$$t«Rf 'SR ii 

'SRSfR <R fift*! I 

^ *tic?r ii 

*KR ^R C*tRR <R fiff 'SlHR 1 

'SKRT ^RT RIR vjjfiT faWS II 

^R 2ffR T® ■5IR1 fRRl 'JR f%R arrtl I' 

\5R ^5 C5R <fR<I II 

rr rr *r? ^sr m i 

^rtft^R f^r with ii 

RSiR RRTR ®T3F W ^I%tR 1 

% . 

Cut'll ^JtR ¥<t ^UsjRS fi#W II 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Iswar Chandra Gupta and his Satires. 

1809-1858* 

Iswar Chandra Gupta was born in the village of 
Kanehrapara in 1809, and is the earliest Bengali 
poet of the present century. His poetry forms a 
connecting link between the old school of Mukunda 
Ram and Bharat Chandra and the new school of 

Madhu Sudan and Hern Chandra. Born when the 

% 

Hindu society was in a transition state, and naturally 
endowed with a keen humour, he freely ridiculed 
much that was false and hollow, and also much 
that was earnest and true, in the movements of his 
time. As a poet Iswar Chandra does not rank very 
high, as a satirist he stands first among the Writers of 
Bengal. 

Iswar Chandra’s poems have lately been published 
in a collected form with a memoir of the poet’s life 
by the late Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. This work 
will be our guide in the present chapter. 

Iswar Chandra’s father was of humble means* and 
was employed on a pay of eight Rupees a month in a 
factory clo§e to his native village. Iswar sometimes 
lived in his vil^ige, and sometimes in Calcutta in the 
house of his maternal uncle. He lost his mother at 
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an eirly age, and his father mimed again, much 
to the disgust of young Iswar. After this event Iswar 
lived mostly in Calcutta, in the house of his maternal 
uncle. 

The education of the future poet was neglected; 
he acquired a knowledge of Bengali in Patshalas, 
and also learnt a little English, He frequented the 
house of the Tagore family in Pathuriaghata, and 
gradually rose to distinction under the patronage of 
that family. He was married at the age of 15, against 
his wishes as we are informed, and domestic bliss 
was not in store for the young pair. 

Under the patronage and with the help of 
Tagore family, Iswar Chandra started a journal called 
Sambad Pralhakar in 1830, and the talent and 
genius of the young editor soon attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the literary world to the journal. Among 
the writers in this journal we see the names of the 
most distinguished men of the times, like Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb, Ram Iiamal Sen, Hara Kumar 
Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Pandit Jay Gopal 
Tarkalankar, Pandit Prem Chand Tarkabagish and 
others, 

Iswar Chandra’s productions appeared in prose and 
verse in this journal. He was an imitator of Bharat 
Chandra’s style, but was not a mere imitator. His keen 
powers of satire are his own, and his verses on society 
and life and on the events which were transpiring around 
him, written in a free and easy style, tare among the 
happiest pieces in their way in the whole range of Bengali 


* 
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and his vivid descriptions were learnt by rote by a 
large circle of readers, and were the theme of never- 


* 
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ending, admiration. No renowned poet appeared m 
Bengal in the first half of the present century, and Iswar 

fvff% ftf^ ? 
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Chandra was the reigning king of the literary worl'd hi 
his day. But the king had his opponents f One Gauri 
Sankar Bhattacharja started a rival paper, and a battle of 


verse was waged for some time, marked more by abuse 

t 

than by wit ! 


m sf^TT 'OS \st3 II 
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In course of time, Iswar Chandra started the monthly 
Prabhakar , teeming with his inexhaustible verse,, and also* 
with prose compositions. He wrote the lives of the older" 
Bengali poets, Mukund'a Ram, Bharat Chandra, Ram< 
Prasad and others in this journal, and this was the 

first attempt to corppile the biographies of ou-r old’ 

\ 

writers, lire monthly Prabhakar became a power it* 
the land, and young writers of talent and genius like 
Dina Eandhu Mitra and Bankim Chandra, who subse¬ 


quently rose to fame and distinction, served their first 
apprenticeship under Iswar Chandra Gupta in the-, 
monthly Prabhakar. 

Iswar Chandra also took part in recitations and! 
musical performances, C E ttUt«Tt > &c.\ which 

were in fashion in his day, and his ready wit and ready 
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verse were much appreciated. In his last days he turned 
to more serious works, mostly translations from the 
Sanscrit like his Prabodha Prabhakar and Bodhendu 
Pikas. The extract which we give below* from 
Bodhendu Bikas is a fair specimen of Iswar Chandra’s 


0 1 miw 

mi ^51 ^nrt?i mi ^ 3 ,—’rcslw mm 

sm *rh*ir #:<t mi 

-arf® f^rt*r nrs ®®| wrtr 

'tm ,—tfsmm ww\$s m\ 

m ^1, cstwt c^tfsf^ ss, fas ?fsi C'Sfsi *itt*r 
mu 1 w’T^tcir cw catsls 'srft? ? ^fst »rap 
m ? f^ssrl ortw »iap 

C*fC^;^ ^^1 ST I WtfsfSl C?C^a m~$ CSfSaS 

I 

s“t®s fa*£ f'rc'stfr 1 —3i| ^fasrfsr, 3]f 

^ csprnr s® *tap srt$ 1 - sf? 

S^SltSfJ ^tfsustlw ^3T*f C^W* fail's «t=T 5|a, 

^ ^?t<r ^¥ftfSf C*lf«l 9fft 5 I—fas? fSfJFti? 
^l^tsT ^fteatW, 4^fsi f^WSS 5S e i-*t<l‘! ^8 I 
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I ffag 3|f SltTtS CWfa:® Clffac® fZS wfa- 

^?® ^'3S1 *§fs® 3;S sji |, t^rfsT ST^J ^t®S ^al, 'jJ®!!®® 

®r?t?it i swr^s m°< w*nfr s^si- 

3 t& cs *i^r wst# ?rNfr® ■srttf, ®<^t^ ^a? ^m\ 

^f^CST'8 *mi<3 ^<1 Sf^tl *tttS =Tl I fal®®, 

W Cf® fa<f f fa® m, mh SIS, 31 <5? Slf% epjjf® fa S^ftsTI 

C®fatCSF ffa^CS *3.1] ^fa® »(|15 ? C^sfifl f~5 <pfTf mH 

ami artff®^-?^tsp- wi ^<n ^i, cw.^ 

3|t ST'ST’S ^RSTt*?r 3 |Tn ^Si^ i{Cf, W, ,f^t ^tatf,, 
■af«i5 t^tt® aif^, ^ fcj^ ^fsiaj 

f^t^w^t^sr c^nn 5;e*tt m> ®t^1 ^ sitsuj nt^ 
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prose style. Our readers will observe that Bengali prose 
was not yet perfect. Iswar Chandra’s prose is not as 
happy and natural as his poetry, but is artificial and 
alliterative, and somewhat grotesque. 

ft 


Minor Poets. 

Among the minor poets who flourished in the first 

\ * 

half of this century, one at least deserves mention. 
Madan Mohan Tatkalankar was a contemporary of Iswar 
Chandra, He was born in 1815, and was for sometime 
Professor in the Sanscrit College, and subsequently 
became a Judge-Pandit and then a Deputy Collector. He 
died in 1858, i. t. in the same year with Iswar Chandra 
Gupta. His Rasa Tarangini is a translation into ornate 
and musical Bengali verse of some Sanscrit verses on 
love ; and his Vasavadatta is a Bengali adaptation of the 
well-known Sanscrit novel of that name by Subandhu. 


u , --- ---- -- ——-- ---- - -- - 

jRjftra ^i*ti nfasta ^1 m 

^ -sms wr>t w* nfs® fi3 


Some of Iswar Chandra’s compound words are virtually Sanskrit 
compounds. The following passage from Bodhendu Bikas will 
illustrate this. 

C<R T (1 ^ftWRf'Q® 




▼hch- ^wt#t s*re mR 

^ ^t® t^l I 


CHAPTER XV. 


Akhay Kumar Datta, 


1820-1$86, 


-Akhay Kumar Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
■were the true successors of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. They 


inherited his strong enthusiasm for social reform and 

devoted their lives to the good of their country. And 

% 

they also perfected the literary prose style of Bengal 
which was first rudely shaped by Raja Ram Mohan 
Rai. 

Both Akhay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were born in 
1820, Akhay Kumar being senior by two months. Both 

■set before themselves the same lofty purpose, viz. the 

# • 

moral instruction of the people and the reform of social 
abuses. Both contributed to the formation of a chaste 
and dignified literary prose style in Bengali. And both 
lived to a ripe old age, and have lately been taken away 
from us, honored and lamented by the nation. A 
meritorious biography of Akhay Kumar has been 
compiled by Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi, and an equally 
meritorious life of Vidyasagar has been compiled by 
Chandi Cbaran Banerjea. We cordially acknowledge 
■our indebtedness to both these industrious writers. 

Akhay Kumar was born in Chupi, near “Nabadwip, 
and was the son of Pitambar Datta. *His mother was 
Dayamayi, a woman who was distinguished alike by her 
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remarkable intelligence and her natural piety ; and like 
Rani Mohan Rai, Akhay Kumar inherited the virtues of 
bis mother. He learned Bengali in his village Patshala 
and also picked up a knowledge of Persian ; and at the 
age of ten he came to Kidderpore near Calcutta, where 

his father was staying. 

The story of the early struggles of Akhay Kumar 
to acquire sound knowledge through the English 

language is among the most touching episodes of his 

% 

instructive life. A copy of Pearson’s Dialogues on 
Geography and Astronomy, in English and Bengali, 
fell into his hands, and the young boy of ten read 
with intense interest and delight the account of clouds, 
rain, lightning and thunder, in the Bengali version. His 
eager mind was filled with a desire to know more of the 

4 

secrets and laws of nature, and at this early age Akhay 
Kumar determined to learn English in order to acquire 
such knowledge. 

After studying with private teachers for some years to 
little purpose, the enthusiastic hoy got himself admitted 
in a Missionary school at Kidderpur. His father was 
alarmed, for a Missionary school was, in those days, 
looked upon with dread. It was at last settled that the 
intractable boy would reside with a cousin in Calcutta, 
and attend the Oriental Seminary, a Hindu institution 
where English was taught. Akhay Kumar was admitted 
there at the age of sixteen, and virtually commenced his 
English education at this age; the knowledge of 



lish which hS had been able to acquire before this 


was but nominal. 


21 
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Blit poor 



Kumar’s difficulties were not yet 


at an end. He could pay no schooling fees for the 
period of one year, and the penniless boy came to the 
proprietor, Gaur Mohan Adhya, .with tears in bis eyes, 
and asked permission to leave the school, as he could 
not afford to pay. Gaur Mohan had marked the intelli- 




the 


took 


without 


him, and permitted him to pursue his studies 
payment of fees. 

But a long course of instruction* in this institution 
was not in store for Akhay Kumar, On the death of 
his father at Benares, he had to leave the school after 
remaining there for less then three years. His keen 
desire for knowledge however continued unabated, 
the study of Natural Science had 1 special attraction 
for him, and he continued the study after leaving, 
school. And at the age of twenty he began to learn 
Sanscrit, the knowledge of which befitted him for the 
great task of his life, the development of Bengali prose 
literature. 

Iswar Chandra Gupta was then the king of the 
literary world in Bengal, and Akhay Kumar became ac¬ 
quainted with him. On one occasion, Iswar Chandra 


asked Akhay to translate an article which had appeared 
in an English daily paper, “But I have never composed 
anything in 



prose,” said young Akhay, “how 

can 1 translate this” ? With his usual kindness for 

•* 

talented young men, the veteran Iswar Chandra en¬ 
couraged him in the task, and admired bis performance 
:hen it was done. Such was Akhay Kumar’s initiation* 


w 
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into' the status of a Bengali writer, and henceforth he 
began to compose articles for the Prabhakar . m 

But such 1 compositions did not pay, and Akhay 
Kumar had' now to seek for means of livelihood. 

Various friends gave him various advices. One advised 

•• # 

him' to be a Daroga, and Akhay Kumar seriously began 
studies to qualify himself for such a post. Soon how¬ 
ever lie turned away from those studies in disgust; the 
Police Department lost an honest Daroga, and Bengal 
gained the most talented author and enthusiastic re¬ 
former of his day ! Another friend advised the young 


man to study law ; but Akhay Kumar instinctively felt, it 
was not the vocation for him. “Laws change from 
day to day,” he said, “what is the good of studying them ? 
I desire to learn the immutable and unchangeable laws 
of nature which rule the universe.” Tims time rolled 
on, and eventually, Akhay Kumar discovered his true 
vocation in life. 

The venerable Debendra Nath Tagore had taken 


up the task of religious reform which Baja Ram Mohan 
had initiated, and ten years after Ram Mohan’s death 
in England, started the Tatwcibodhini Patnka , a monthly 

journal, in 1843. Young Akhay Kumar, then only a 

% 

youth of 23, became the editor of the paper which soon 
became a power in the land. It is scarcely possible in 
the present day, when journals have multiplied all over 
the country, to adequately describe how eagerly the 
moral instructions and earnest teachings of Akhay 
K uvnar, conveyed in that famous paper, were perused 
by a large circle of thinking and enlightened readers. 
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People, all over Bengal, awaited every issue of that paper 
with eagerness, and the silent and sickly but indefatig¬ 
able worker at his desk swayed for a number of 


years - the thoughts and 


I 

opinions- of the thinking 
portion of the people of Bengal. Scientific articles, moral 
instructions, accounts of different nations and tribes, 
stories of the animate and inanimate creation, all that 


could enhgnten the expanding intellect of Bengal and 
dispel darkness and pejudices, found a convenient vehicle 
in the Tatwabodhini Patrika. The great Prabhakar, con¬ 
ducted with all the ability and wit of the veteran Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, continued to be-a favourite with ortho¬ 
dox Hindus of the old school. But the Patrika was 
conducted in a newer style, and struck a deeper cord 
in the heart of the young Hindu. It created a thirst 
for knowledge and for moral elevation, it awakened 
in rising generations a moral enthusiasm and a religious 
fervour, and it spread that spirit of reform and of 
progress of which Raja Ram Mohan Rai was the first 
great apostle in this century. The profound thought 
and the earnest tone of Akhay Kumar’s writings struck 
even those who were intensely partial to English- 
education in those days. It is said that the talented 
Ram Gopal Ghosh, one of the most brilliant students 
of the Hindu College, read one of Akhay Kumar’s 
articles, and turning to his friend, the distinguished Ram 
Tanu Lahiri, remarked “Have you ever seen profound 
and thoughtful composition in the Bengali^ language ? 
It is here.” . 

U- 

For twelve years, Akhay Kumar worked indefatigably 
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for this paper. He formed a^style of Bengali prose which 

% 

for elevation, dignity and moral earnestness, has neves 
been surpassed. He wrote articles some of which have 
since been separately collected and published, and are 
his best known works, like Chnrupatha and Dharmaniti. 
And for twelve years he was the apostle and the teacher 

of the party of progress and reform in Bengal. But 

% 

nature could sustain no longer, and Akhay Kumar was 
prostrated by a disease of the head. 

While Akhay Kumar distinguished himself by his 
writings in the Tatwabodhini, the venerable Vidyasagar 
also made his mark in literature by works, the like of 
which Bengal had not produced before. His great 
abilities, and his connection with the Sanscrit College 
and the Education Department, gave Vidyasagar immense 
influence and power, and he exerted that influence to 
reward real merit. He appreciated the talent and genius 
of Akhay Kumar, and when the post of Deputy 
Inspectors of schools was created, Vidyasagar offered 
one of them, with a pay Rs. 150 a month, to Akhay 
Kumar. The latter was then getting only Rs. 60 a 

4 

month as editor of Tativabodhini , but his duty impelled 
him to the task, and Akhay Kumar knew no higher 
pleasure in life than the performance of his duty. He 
therefore declined without a pang the more lucrative 
appointment offered to him. 

But the philanthropic Vidyasagar would not be 
thwarted. ^When the Normal School was established in 
Calcutta, Vidyasagar settled with the authorities that 
Akhay Kumar would be its head teacher on a pay of 





the great writers. 

It was inu855 : ; that He withdrew himself from the work 
in connection' with*the Pafriktq and became Head teacher 
of the Calcutta Normal School. Btit his disease became 
worse, and he had tO resign the appointment after two 
or three years. The year which marked? the death of 
Iswar Chandra Gupta witnessed the practical 

o 

of Akhay Kumar from all Work. 

He lived for nearly thirty years in enforced privacy 

from his re- 




and retirement. One great 
tirement; it is an'account of the 




• sects, 



from H. H. Wilson’s English work, and' prefaced by a 
long dissertation on the Hindu 



a ns'- which is a 


masterpiece of learning 
forcible and graceful style. 





in 


After nearly thirty years of" an 




the 




Kumar passed' away from us in 1886. 

He lived to see the fruits of his labour ; and the genera- 

• <• 

tion which had grown up around him in • his closing days 
had been educated on his works, imbued* with 



healthy knowledge which he laboured totspread, and with 
that earnest spirit oh progress which he endeavoured to 
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He jived also to see the Bengali style, which he 


and 



yasagar bad dignified, .made richer day by day 


by varied and meritorious works. 

The great merit of Akhay Kumar’s style is its earnest¬ 
ness, its surpassing vigour and force. We quote a few 


passages below,* and 
for himself The style 



reader will be able to judge 
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style reflects the true patriot and the earnest, enthu* 
siastic reformer. Vidyasagar’s style appears to us to 
be more finished and refined, Akhay Kumar’s is more 
forcible and earnest. In Vidyasagar!s style we admire 
the placid stilless and soft beauty of a quiet lake, re* 
fleeting on its bosom the gorgeous tints of the sky 
and the surrounding objects. In Akhay Kumar’s style 
we admire the vehemence and force of the mountain 

V 

tsi w 'S f&^i fa fw ? ffai yy, 

^farl yrfa ysjfifa ysRisy'i >nr| «tr *far«s 

«nr® <2 t^pi wr * cfa ^j- v iiy fat*> ^ 

fym ^ <Ffan qfrai «nfa j | 

^[|fa fa R^ffa^ -SRTn yfal yfaUfifa 1 RR1W 

cyi«tra ! RR<n.wt (wr! 

, sr«r*^f«r5 yt*rct« ^mi—[^Tw 

yyfa ^nR^R’styfa «R,—RfaRubf i ] 

‘ Rtyityy sr-r c?nil ytiH yy yt 'Q *11^ cyf«Rl R«tyrR Rtfa 
yy yi, ^ fay« Sryiuni n?iR*f fasRt yfayfa srcytsrc yit 
faf Rtai'Q fa^tfa^ ctr rfw, « <tw* tos^iw 
ywiRW yspfy yy, Stytref fassRl ^fa, “fa«rcl fayty 
wm\ fa yi ?” fafa c*fa yy fwt w'Tr wire 
fwfa c*ifa-<Rtcy \srri, *RT®u?r 's ^ryfa-f «mRRi 
y«fa ysffai yrfay Sfatret fwRi yfa, “fwi fa^K 

fa so ?” fafa orfartefsf, cy yt# ireyt yfa- 

ysr yrsfr-jRtVR ytfMT « yfam wfafay brei» «rfay 

tft rrrs *rw <retw r^ri « ftvr® yynr^fai 
tr-w*. --fK »rStw, jnaMran fwtw ysRirea?, 4^° wrcV 
^”n¥t?r fayntfr tRybM yfa^F rri -sreicy fa^fa 'S nfayRW 
yRyifw yfa* ^enfaa 'S Rsrfa’s yfri, -stfacyyb 

-< t??n:? ^ fa?K ^fastw, ^ryir^f ftraipn ^fa fa«l- 
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torrent in its wild and rugged beauty. Vidyasagar is 
the more accomplished master of style, Akhay Kumar 
is the more forcible preacher. Modern Bengali prose, 
as we understand it, has been shaped by these twin 
workers whose memory 'will be long preserved in 
Bengal. 

We have said before that both these writers were 
enthusiastic in the cause of social reform. Vidyasagar’s 
great work of reform was to ameliorate the condition 
of Hindu widows, and to legalize their remarriage. 
Akhay Kumar was compelled by his illness to retire 
early from the field of active work, and could not take 
a part in this noble movement ; but the last extract 
which we have quoted below shews how earnestly, how 
intensely he felt on the subject. Every true-hearted 
Hindu must feel keenly on the subject; but it is* given 
only to men like Akhay Kumar and Vidyasagar, who 
combine a manly courage with true tenderness of heart, 
to battle against unreasoning prejudices and heartless 
selfishness in the cause of reform. 

It would be going somewhat beyond the scope of our 
work to indicate the influence which Akhay Kumar 

t 

exerted on the Brahma Samaj to which he belonged. His 
biographer, Pandit Mahendra Nath informs us, that it was 
Akhay Kumar’s uncompromising regard for truth which 
led him to question the infallibility of the Vedanta . He 

4 :- 

thought on the subject, and discussed it with his fellow- 
workers, dentil the Brahma community were at last 
persuaded to inject the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the ancient scriptures, while they still continued to 


2-2 
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revere them as holy and venerable works, nobly fitted 
for our instruction and guidance. This was one of the 
most noted changes in the history of the Brahma Samaj^. 
and it was due to Akhay Kumar, more than to any one 
else. 

We are indebted also to Pandit Mahendra Nathf 
Vidyamdbi for many passages from the writings and 
speeches of Akhay Kumar, which have never yet been 1 
published in a collected form, but which are instinct with 
eloquence and beauty. A complete edition of Akhay 
Kumar’s literary works has yet to- be published, and we 
look to the Brahma Santa) for the performance of this- 
patriotic task. 

II ■ , i *-■ ■ ■ i.fc Lvi 

Other Religious Writers. 

I \ 

A host of talented writers continued the work when 

% 

♦ 

Akhay Kumar retired from the field.- The venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore continued- to- preside over the 
Brahma Samaj, and issued a series- of religious works- 
which have greatly benefited’ and dignified Bengali prose. 
Raj Narayan Baso, the companion and collaborator of 
Akhay Kumar, has enriched the language by a series of 
lectures and discourses mostly on religious subjects. The 
sons of Debendra Nath have distinguished themselves in 
literature and song, and the Bengali language will bear 
on it the impress of the work of this talented and cul¬ 
tured family. Keshab Chandra Sen and his section of 
the Brahma Samaj have followed in tshe footsteps of 
pebendra Nath,, and have enriched Bengali literature by 
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■sermons and lectures. And Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
who heads the third section of the Samaj, is also the 
writer of meritorious works. Thus modern Bengali 
literature owes much to the religious movement initiated 
■by Ram Mohan Rai. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ar Chandra Vidyasagar 


1820-1891. 


Ak hay Kumar and Iswar Chandra were twin workers' 
in the field of social reform and literary culture. Iswar 
Chandra began a little later than* Akhay Kumar, but 
his-endeavours were more arduous and more prolonged, 
and the scene of hrs struggles against social abuses 

lay not only in the arena of letters, but also in the arena 
of actual life. 

Iswar Chandra was born in 1S20 in the village of 
Birsinha, which was within the limits of Hooghly District 
at one time, but is now within the limits of Midnapur. 
He was the eldest son of his father Thakurdas 
Banerjea, who held a humble post in Calcutta on 
Rs. 10 a month. Like Akhay Kumar, he received his 
early training in his village Patshala, but was removed 


by his father to Calcutta at the age of nine, 


and 


was admitted in the Sanscrit College. Iswar Chandra 
suffered all the privations of poverty ; he lodged in poor 
quarters, lived on poor food, cooked hi& own meals,, 
and wore ragged clothes, while he was prosecuting his 
studies. And not u-noften he suffered from the pangs of 
hunger, and went without a meal. Few of the thousands 
of students who prosecute their studies in out schools 
in the present day have any idea of‘ the privations 
which poor Iswar had to go through, sixty years ago-. 




Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
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In the midst of such privations, young Iswar Chandra 
distinguished himself by his- remarkable intelligence, and! 
generally held the first place in his class. Hie studied 
Sanscrit Grammar, Literature, Astronomy, Sacred Law,, 
and Philosophy,, distinguished himself by his compositions 
in Sanscrit prose and verse, and also picked! up a slight 
knowledge of English. In 1839 he finished his education 
by passing an examination in Hindu Law, and obtained 
the title of Vidyasagar ; and in 1S41 he was appointed 
Head Pandit of Fort William College, on a pay of 
Rs. 50. It was then that young Vidyasagar began to* 
improve his knowledge of English. 

Five years later, when Akhay Kumar was swaying the 
ideas and opinions of thoughtful and earnest men in- 
Bengal by his articles in the Tativabodhini Patrika , Iswar 
Chandra was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Sanscrit 
College. The following year, 1847, witnessed the publica¬ 
tion of his first literary work, Betal-Panchabinsati. The- 
■work marked an epoch in the history of Bengali prose,, 
and the beauty and richness of Vidyasagar's style disclosed 
resources of the Bengali language whieh no one had 
suspected before. Nevertheless, like all first attempts. 
Petal had its faults ; the style was too ornate, and a little 
too artificial. 

Iswar Chandra was a man of great independence of 
character. His suesestions in some matters were not 


accepted by Rasamay Dutt,* then Secretary to the 


A 


/ 


The proper spelling is Datta. But we write the name as it 
is written by the members of this cultured family. 
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Sanscrit College and a leading man of his time, and 
Iswar Chandra resigned his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary. 

He entered the Fort William College once more as a 
Head Clerk, and soon associated himself with the great 
and good-hearted Drinkwater Bethune in the cause of 
female education in Bengal. And in 1850 the manage¬ 
ment of the girls’ school, called after Bethune, was 
entrusted entirely to the enthusiastic Pandit. In the 


same year he re-entered the Sanscrit College as Professor 
of Literature, in the post vacated by Madan Mohan 

Tarkalankar, of whom we have spoken before. But a 

*’ • 

higher honour was in store for him. Rasamay Dutt 
resigned his post about this time, the posts of Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary were amalgamated into that of 

TBe[ jp $ 3 El 

Principal, and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was appointed 
the first Principal of the Sanscrit College. 

Vidyasagar had now ample opportunities to reform 
the method of teaching in that institution, and his modern 


and easy method is appreciated by thousands of young 


Bengalis who have studied Sanscrit since. It became 


possible, under this method, to acquire a knowledge of 


Sanscrit without shutting ones-self out from all other 


learning and knowledge in the universe. 

Educational work of all kinds crowded on Vidyasagar 


thick and fast. His friend Bethune died in 1851, and 

the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Frederick Halliday, placed 

✓ 

the Bethune School under the management of yidyasagar. 


The great scheme of establishing aidedi-schools all over 
Bengal was inaugurated in 1854, and Vidyasagar sub- 
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twitted his masterly report for carrying out that scheme. 
His plan was approved, and he was appointed Inspecter 
of Hooghly, Burdvvan, Midnapur and Nadiya on a pay of 
Rs. 200, in addition to Rs, 300 which he was now getting 

as Principal of. Sanscrit College. He organized boys' 

% 

schools in the four districts, established over 40 girls' 
schools in Hooghly and Burdwan, and superintended 
the work of the Sanscrit College and the Normal School 
in Calcutta, In the midst of these vast labours he never 
rested from his literary work ; his Sakuntahi, adapted 
from the Sanscrit drama of Kalidasa, was published 
in 1855. 

But a task, mightier than educatidhal reform and 
literary culture, now attracted the attention and the 
energies of the great and manly worker. Great as was 
his intellect, Vidyhsagar’s heart was yet greater, and 
the unfortunate condition of his countrywomen often 
affected him to tears. The wrongs of Hindu widows 
aroused his strongest sympathy, and he now prepared 
himself for a great movement to redress those wrongs. 

It did not take a Pandit of Vidyasagar's learning 
much time to discover that the ancient Hindu scriptures 
did not enjoin perpetual widowhood ; and in 1855 he 
startled the Hindu world by his work on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The excitement which the work, 
coming from the pen of a learned Brahman, caused 
among the orthodox Hindus of the day cannot be des¬ 
cribed. Abuse and vituperation, were poured forth from 
all sides on his^evoted head, pamphlets and publications 
purporting to point out his mistake were issued in quick 
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■succession, songs were composed and sung in Calcutta and 
in remote districts, rediculing Vidyasagar and his great 
endeavour. Amidst this storm of indignation which he 
had raised, Vidyasagar stood unappalled and unmoved. 
He issued a second book on the subject, replying to all 
the arguments which had been brought against his posi¬ 
tion, and replying to them with a wealth of learning and 
a facility of expression which silenced opposition, and 
practically closed the controversy ! Not content with this 
literary triumph, Vidyasagar associated himself with all 
the influential men of his time, with Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, Ram Gopal Ghosh, Pratap Chandra Sinha and 
•others, and appealed to Government to declare that the 
•sons of remarried Hindis widow? should be considered 
legitimate heirs. The Government of the day responded 
to this reasonable demand against unreasoning opposition 
and heartless selfishness, and the measure was passed 
into law in 1856. 

Rut the reformer’s work was only half done, Vidyasagar 
was not the man to sleep in the shade of his laurels. 
He raised subscriptions in the cause of widow-marriages, 
•and the very year, in which the law was passed, 
witnessed the celebration of the marriage of a Hindu 
widow with Srish Chandra Vidyaratna, then Judge-Pandit 
of Murshidabad. Other instances followed, and some 
years later the indomitable reformer gave his only son 
in marriage with a widow. Never since the days of 
Ram Mohan Rai had Bengal witnessed such jingle-heart¬ 
ed devotion in the cause of reform, . such triumph of 
humanity over the wrongs and abuses of centuries. Widow- 
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marriages have not been very frequent in Hindu society 
since that time, but the path is now open ; and Hindu 

fathers who will h;fve the courage to save their girls of 

tender years from life-long widowhood will bless the 
name of the great reformer for generations to come. 

Vidyasagar did not long retain his appointment under 
Government. His great independence of character did 
not always please his superiors, and he resigned his ap¬ 
pointments, worth Rs. 500 a month, in 1858. Four years 
after he produced his master work, Siiar Banalms, based 

drama in Sanscrit. Whether we 
consider the grace and elegance of the style, the skilful¬ 
ness of the narration, or the tenderness an'd pathos which 
pervade the work, we must rank it among the noblest 
productions in Bengali prose. 

Minor works proceeded from the pen of the veteran 
writer in quick succession, and were welcomed and 
adopted in schools all over Bengal. The princely in¬ 
come which Vidyasagar thus derived was devoted to 
the relief of suffering and distress. Hundreds of widows 
and orphans owed their living and education to his charity,,- 
every great cause, every worthy movement, received 
his support, and the greatest and richest zemindars of 
the land delighted to honour the venerable Pandit 
who lived a simple life, whose courage in the cause 
of reform was indomitable, whose kindness and charity 
were inexhaustible. The name of Vidyasagar became a 
household word all over Bengal, his charities were far- 
reaching and extensive, his help was sought for by those 
in distress and never sought in vain, and his books 
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were read by the young and the old. Vidyasagar was 
scarcely better known as an author than as a reformer 
and a philanthropist* 

One more lofty aim attracted his attention in his 
later days. The system of polygamy, specially prevalent 
among the Kulin classes of Bengal, is degrading to 
men, and causes untold suffering to women, and the 
veteran reformer girded up his loins once more in' the 
cause of reform. Fie published works proving that the 
ancient Hindu Sastras do not sanction polygamy 
without restriction, and are not as merciless to women 
as modern Hindu custom has come to be. Once more, 
orthodox Hindu society felt the blow from the gauritleted 
hand of the Pandit. Replies were attempted,, and abuse 
was showered on the reformer in vain, for Vidyasagar 
stood unmoved. It was not possible however for the 
Government to prohibit polygamy by law, and the 
triumph of Vidyasagar in this instance remained only 
a literary triumph. 

This was Vidyasagar’s last great endeavour. The 
last fifteen years of his life were spent in well-earned re¬ 
pose, and the Government created him a Companion of 
the Indian Empire in 1877. tfis. zeal for progress 
remained unabated, arid he never hesitated to extend 
a helping hand to those who needed his help.* His 

. * ——— 1 ■ — — ——< *-— i . 

* My readers will pardon my citing a characteristic instance 
which concerns myself. When I commenced a translation of the 
Rigveda Sanhita into the vernacular of Bengal in 1885, m y endeavour 
to popularize the ancient scriptures met with a perfect storm of 
opposition from my orthodox countrymen. Among the few Pandits 
who encouraged me in the task- was the venerable Is war Chandra* 
'Vidyasagar. 
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charities too continued unabated, and thus passed the 
closing years of the great author, reformer and philan¬ 
thropist, until he'died in 1891, lamented all over Bengal 
as no man has ever been lamented within our recollection. 
Monuments of marble and bronze lie scattered all over 


our metropolis in memory of men considered great, 
because they held high posts in their day. The monu¬ 
ment of Vidyasagar is in the hearts of his countrymen, 


and will remain for ever enshrined in 


their grateful 


recollections,'*' 


Other Prose-Writers, 

At the close of an account of VidyasagaPs life, 

EA&cjSSr \* 9 / isBftgfieHi * 

some mention should be made of Bhudeb Mukerji, 
who succeeded Vidyasagar as an educationist, and has 

I* » ■ '* ■ ■ " l M '* ." 1 ■ — ■w" 

* The following is a fair specimen of Vidyasagar’s style : 

cpsjfpR c*ft¥tf^jp5 c?f*Rl, #®1 ¥ff(RR, ! cstRtf 

tspRfSf fV ? C¥R '®(R»Rt e l -H'5 ¥t'S 

^ RRtRRtrRT OfTSiPTC'R fR¥i> fRI 3 ^TKrI CRR 

SpiTfaCS 0 ®RR ' 9 t‘R ORR f 53 sfrfr f'Q I ^R 

^rrj-r dri wtRR ^i*ttR srfRtfR 1 ^^5, *tap^ 

'S ^rr «(%RtfRT:¥ rrts tor«i RdfiR 1 RasctffRi s»rrir[ 

*K‘JHpTI RRR 'SfsJ'RRR ¥flGR, ^IfttVsT HR 'SftRR 

fRHRR RFRUR I <RR I C'stRR ^fR RH1 

Tffsnii f? ; ^rfR RiRrRRb f^tsi ^tRR ^ fatR* Rtf ; 

"RtRR.CR RRRt*f r! 5R> WtfR Rff I 

4 % R>fW, CRR r R4RR V* ^ TR I 'S'lfR'i ^iRttf 

ftfspS «[®Jg C*U¥t^ ; RiffD© HR «RtCH CIRfR^ 
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also written some works in Bengali prose. He was 
born in Calcutta,, and was junior to Vidyasagar by five 
years ; and he was educated first in the Sanscrit College, 


cf mnj ratFFi fiaFsta wm fw ; ^rri -sa «rtfa- 
ct*. ^IfR fFFRi fIrf t ’ststft’tre FfatF Rift 

WW F, FtFR W.^! CFlFfif^l stFR 'Q CJIRCSffl 

fRfr gwrwF Fit i 

4t Ffwi, ttfSTOT FfttFtF FflFl, F*f^1 

«RtF fRcf fricff i fMI^i cffttTO's wf fkf, *rttF i 

^rn^t*f fb&fi fRcff, ^fFFtR’RFF fit ffi .Ffann; 

<15ant •ERR 'Q SRf’SpI FRF| CF>FR '3rtwt3*l Ffut^F I F^t 

^ftsfapS F 3 CF fFffisH FFTF iftlFF I CFfal 

wftRR fir *rc*ifr i 5?w stwF, 

fFF?, ^‘1 fFR'F FFEF SftF^RF fFifhR Ff?R1, StJSpfiRSsR F=ft US 

FfttF FR WRFRF FrfttSTF I FF &fFC<® ^ftF^ Fft^f I F® *F«| 
CFfFC3 FfSF'l FlF, FFR 'SffFfFF FFtF jfrsltfF Rfl^ 5 ! FFFF5 
sfitoF, ^«13 f?F FFtF at FtF ^<Th& FftFI F ft RIF | T4 
3fR 3FC?T TfFF^ ?>?F i ®FF FFR, ®UF FtstF-F s \ftp "3 FRE® Ft 

<ttftFl, -€ ftitF ffifm fRfi cfIff Fftre crrftreiF i 

’flat's, ff fffrrf stFtFiar FFftFft^ ^rlft fjr, 

ttwr^tF f^f *>rtw ^finsR t 


A more eloquent passage on the cruel custom of enforced 
widowhood is quoted below : 

?1 <srw( i fh ftp ^ esM? <t*rc$F FvgtF’tc'fF 

^tFR^c e i <35f^R FftiFt FftfF® ?[f*t%5r, f<Fi c®RTf 

t^'IF^F F^tEFFUWt^Pt ^tFtF^R*IFF F*ftFl C^tFTCF? CFf*! 

<2ti^TF ffffi ^(ff Ieif, ^©Ri ^tftRi cwf«fc*r f^ff^cff atfi® 
m> 3 tFi tr i * * 

?R f¥ FfwtCFF fFFF I CF CFC*tF <jFR®rfft5F WF| Fit, ^ Fit, 
FTR ®TFI1F fFFlF Fit, f^Flf^F CFR Fit, FfFC^Fl Fit, CFF®f 


CFlfF^ ifsflt 515(1 F F*t F< »RF ^R tFF CF W*t ^R'StFI 
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and then in the Hindu College. After filling the posts 
of Head Master of Howrah School and Superintendent 
of Hooghly Normal School, Bhudeb became Assistant 
Inspector of Schools in 1862, and eventually Inspector 
of a Division in 1869. He was made a Companion 
of the Indian Empire in 1877, and a member of the 
Bengal Council in 1882, and in the following year he 
retired from service. He died in 1894. His earliest 
works are two historical tales in Bengali, adapted from 
a well known English book called Romance of History, 
His latest works are his three thoughtful Prabandkas 
or essays on domestic life, society, and ceremonial rites, 
which fill nearly eight hundred pages of his printed 
works. 

Another historical romance is Battgadhip Par ajay a 
by Pratap Chandra Ghosh. Hara Chandra Ghosh suc¬ 
ceeded Rasamay Dutt as Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes in Calcutta. Both were leading men in their 
time, and they were the first natives of Bengal who filled 
that high and responsible post. Pratap Chandra is 
the son of Hara Chandra Ghosh, and his work is 
connected with the story of the conquest of Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore, by Man Sinha the general of 
Akbar. 

A more witty writer was Pyari Cband Mitra, and 
his Alaler-gharer Dulal is a social tale of Bengal. It 
has been translated into English. 

The patriotic zemindar Kali Prasanna Sinha also 
wrote a satirical sketch on modem society called Hutum 
Pechar Naksha ; but he has done more lasting service to 
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the cause of Bengali literature and modern progress by his 

< 

meritorious translation of the Sanscrit Mahabharata into' 
Bengali prose. The work had been translated into Bengali 
by the Pandits of the Maharaja of Burdwan some 
years before, but Kali Prasanna Sinha’s translation is 
simpler and more literal, and is more acceptable to the 
public. He employed a number of Pandits to make this 
translation, and widely distributed the work, free of cost, 
among those who took an interest in the ancient epic. 

The example of Kali Prasanna Sinha was not lost, 
and the Ramayana was published in original Sanscrit, 
with a meritorious prose translation into Bengali, by 
Pandit Hem Chandra Yidyaratna, in 1868 to 1885. 

Kali Prasanna Sinha’s Mahabharata and Hem 
Chandra Vidyaratna’s Ramayana are the best prose 
translations of those epics in the Bengali language. 



CHAPTER XVlt 

Dramatic writers. Dina Bandhu Mitra, 

# 

1829-1873, 

Kulina-Kula-SarVasva is said to he' the first original 
dramatic work in Bengali. It was composed in 1854, and 
indicates the spirit of the times. The veteran satirist* Is war 
Chandra Gupta, Was still hurling his sarcasms on all social 
reforms* but the shafts of his wit fell pointless among 
the earnest workers of the day; The Hindu College 
was yielding its annual crop of young men with English 
education and western notions j Akhay Kumar had 
educated his countrymen in advanced ideas; and the 
great Vidyasagar had espoused the cause of female 
education, and was even then meditating his memorable 
attack on the cruel custom of enforced widowhood/ 
It was at such a time, in 1854, that the first original 
dramatic composition, Kulina-Kuld-SafVasVa held up 
the custom of Kulinism and polygamy to deserved 
ridicule and contempt. 

The author, Ram Marayan Tarkaratna* was junior to 
Yidyasagar by three years, being born in 1823. ; and was 
educated in the Sanscrit College. Pie then became a 
teacher in the College, retired on pension in his old age, 
and died jn 1885, 

The history of the stage in Bengal deserves a brief 
narration# Jatra and other theatrical performances 
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of the old style were the" pastime of our fathers, and 
Kabi, Pachali and Half-Akrai were then in fashion. But 
the Sans-Souci theatre was established in Chowringhee 
early in the century, and men like H. H. Wilson, the 
oriental scholar, and Hume, Magistrate of Calcutta, took 
part in the performances. Native Indian gentlemen 
witnessed these performances, and occasionally got up 
theatrical performances among themselves ; and Shakes* 
peare’s plays were acted in English, or Sanscrit dramas 
were acted in Bengali translations. At the special 
request of Jotindra Mohan Tagore, (now Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore,) Ram Narayan’s original drama 
Kulina-Kula-Sarvasva was acted in 1856 in the premises 
of the Oriental Seminary. In the following year the 
eminent Kali Prasanna Sinha, translator of the Maha- 
bharata, had his own translation of Piftramorvasi acted 
in his house with great pomp and magnificence, the 
translator himself taking a part on the stage. The 
performance excited a great deal of interest in the town. 

It was then decided between Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
and Rajas Pratap Chandra and Iswar Chandra of the 
Paikpara Raj family to get up a permanent theatrical 
house on a grand scale for the encouragement of the 
Bengali drama. The scheme was matured, and Ram 
Narayan the author of Kulina-Kula-Sarvasva was to 
compose a new drama. The magnificent garden house 
of Belgachia, belonging to the Paikpara Rajas, was to 
be the scene of the new theatre. No expense would 
be spared to make the scenic decoration s and the per¬ 
formance. a success. 

S 
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It was trader such auspices that Pandit Ram Narayan’s 
■second drama, Ratnavali , was to be acted. But the 
Rajas had many friends among the European officials 
■of Calcutta, and they desired to witness the performance. 
It was necessary to invite them ; it was necessary to 
make an English translation of the drama in order to 
enable them to follow the acting. 

This was the first introduction of the greatest literary 
genius of the century into the arena of letters. Madhu 
Sudan Datta was a brilliant student of the Hindu 
College. He had become a Christian and had gone to 
Madras, where he had worked as a teacher, and distin¬ 
guished himself by his “Captive Ladie” and other com¬ 
positions in English verse. He had now returned to 
Calcutta and held an appointment in the Police Court. 
He was selected to‘'translate the new drama for the Emr- 
Msh visitors, and he did it with credit and distinction. 

At last in July 1858, the drama was acted under 
circumstances of pomp and scenic decorations which 
surpassed the utmost expectations. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges of the High Court, and 
other high officials witnessed the performance. Every one 
was charmed with the acting ; a new era was opened 
for the Bengal Drama. 

Madhu Sudan’s ambition was fired. He had written 

♦ 

■much in English verse, and had written with ability and 
poetic talent, but all attempts to court the Muses in 
a foreign tjpngue must be fruitless. His genius saw 
at a glance its* true scope, Madhu Sudan who had 
hitherto never written a line of Bengali prose or verse. 
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Madhu Sudan who almost despised the Bengali language, 
—was impelled by his “vaulting ambition” to be a 
Bengali author ! His friends laughed at the idea ; they 
did not know what is possible for true genius to attempt, 
and to achieve. 

Madhu Sudan was thus the first student of the 
Hindu College, properly educated in English, who 
turned to Bengali literature. All the renowned authors 
who had hitherto served their mother-tongue, Iswar 
Chandra Gupta, Akhay Kumar Datta, Iswar Chandra 
Yidyasagar and others, were men who had acquired 
an imperfect knowledge of English, mostly by their 
own endeavours. The alumnii of the Hindu College 
had hitherto looked with contempt on Bengali literature, 
had written prose and verse in English, had hoped 
to distinguish themselves in English literature. The 


lish 


truth came like 


flash of inspiration to Madhu 


Sudan Datta that true genius mistakes its vocation 
when it struggles in a foreign tongue. Madhu Sudan 
lived to correct his mistake and to be the most 
eminent poet in his own language. And since Madhu 

4 

Sudan’s time the alumnii of our schools and colleges,— 
those who have sought literary fame and were worthy of 
it,—have won their laurels in their mother tongue. 

The success of Ratnavali inspired Madhu Sudan 
with the idea of writing a Bengali drama. He went to 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms, took away some Sanscrit 
dramas and Bengali works, read them, and phndered 
on them. He then put his hand to*the task he had 
imposed on himself, and his genius carried him through. 
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The result was Sarmishtka, one of the best and 
most beautiful plays in Bengali. The production was- 
submitted to Prem Chand Tarkavagish a learned 
Pandit of the day, but Prem Chand returned it with' 
the remark that it had sinned against all the rules of the 
Sanscrit drama ! Madhu Sudan was then advised to 
accept the suggestions of Ram N-arayan the successful 
author of Ratnavali; but he would have none of it, 
and only adopted some of his verbal corrections. He 
truly wrote to a friend on this occasion,—“You know 
that a man’s style is the reflection of his mind, and I am* 
afraid there is little congeniality between our friend and 
my poor self. However, I shall adopt some of his 

corrections.”* 

0 

The drama was acted at Belgachia theatre with great 
success, Jotindra* Mohan Tagore himself composing’ 
some songs for the piece. 

Both Ram Narayan and Madhu Sudan lived to- 
compose some more dramas. Ram Narayan’s Nab® 
Natak is a clever hit on his countrymen who seek to 
indulge in the joys of wedded life at an advanced age, 
and marry girl-wives. Madhu Sudan’s Padmavati and 
Krishna Kumari are meritorious works, the latter being 
based on the story of the princess of Udaypur whose 
tragic fate threw a gloom over Rajasthan early in this 
century. Madhu Sudan then turned to blank verse and 
to epic poetry ; and the story of his success in that line- 
and of his ljfe will be told in another chapter. 

- . -- #- -- - 


c Sce Jogendra Nath Basil’s life of Michael Madhu Sudan.DaUa 0 . 
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As Madhu Sudan retired from the field of Bengal 
drama, his place was filled by a writer who has won a 
higher distinction in this department of literature. The 
new writer was Dina Bandhu Mitra. All the first three- 
dramatists of Bengal were of nearly the same age ; Ram- 
Narayan was born in 1823, Madhu Sudan in 1824, and 
Dina Bandhu in 18-29. Like Madhu Sudan Datta, Dina 
Bandhu was educated in the Hindu College ; he distin¬ 
guished himself in government service in the postal 
department; but he devoted his talents to the improve¬ 
ment of his mother tongue. He died in 187 3. 

'llte oppression of the Indigo planters of Nadiya and 
Jessore was the subject of complaint for many years 7 
and our readers will find an extract which we have given 
from Iswar Chandra Gupta’s poetry, in which the poet has 
indulged in a feeling appeal to the Queen of England 
against this oppression. The oppression however 
continued unchecked, and Dina Bandhu, who was born in 
Cbauberia village in Nadiya District, had ample oppor¬ 
tunities to note the doings of the planters and their 
subordinates.. At last in 1860^ he published his first 
dramatic work, Nil Dlirpnn , anonymously, bringing; 
together facts and incidents which had come under his- 
observation, and weaving them into the main plot with 
the skill of a true artist. 

The literary beauties of the work are by no means- 
insignificant. An honest family and its most amiable 
inmates enlist the sympathy of the reader from the 
beginning, and at last wake in him the^keenest sorrow 
for their misfortunes. All the members of the family 
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are well delineated. The old, simple-minded, affectionate 
father, the elder son managing the estate and the 
younger-studying at a College in Calcutta, and their wives, 
the most innocent and amiable creatures in the world, 
have all been well delineated. Clouds gather on the 
horizon of their felicity and thicken as the story proceeds, 
and there are few readers who can read to the end 
without feeling deeply affected. 

The sensation caused by the drama was great. The 
Rev, J. Long, a true-hearted missionary and friend of the 

4 

people, translated the work into English in order to hold 
up to the powers that be, a picture of the oppression 
which was going on under the British rule, for the 
pecuniary benefit of British adventurers and speculators. 
This was too much for the European residents of 
Calcutta, and theif organ the Englishman. A prosecution- 
was instituted against the Rev. James Long, and he 
was thus immortalized. The memory of the benevolent 
missionary, who was fined and imprisoned in the case, 
is still cherished by the people of Bengal for what he 
did, and what he suffered for them. 

High-banded exercise of power does not always 
perpetuate a wrong, and the wrong suffered by the 
r,aiyats of Bengal from the indigo planters was too 
glaring to be bolstered up by an unjust prosecution. The 
Indigo Commission published a report and made dis¬ 
closures which could aot be gainsaid, and Sir John Peter 
Grant, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, did his best to 

/ ^ V..' * 

befriend the r^iyats. But the deliverance of the raiyats 
came from themselves, they combined,, all. over Nadiya, 
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not to grow indigo, and they submitted to every outrage 
rather than yield to the planters. Factory after factory 
failed in consequence of this combination, and the 
oppression of indigo planters is a thing of the past in 
the Nadiya District. 

Nothing afterwards written by Dina Bandhu can 
compare with Nila Darpan from a literary point of 
view. In his Nabin-Tapasvini and Lilavati there are 
undoubtedly fine passages, but still there is nothing to 
equal the pathos which pervades the Nil Darpan. 
In fact the most popular and the best known of Dina 
Bandhu’s later productions like Sadhabar Ekadasi and 
Jamai Barik are popular and successful farces, and Dina 
Bandhu is known to his countrymen more as a humourist 
and satirist than as a serious dramatic writer. But 
there is a difference between Dina Bafidhu’s satires and 
Iswar Chandra’s satires. Iswar Chandra is opposed 

9 

to all social progress, and he pours forth his withering 
scorn in his own matchless verse on new-fangled ways.. 
Dina Bandhu is not opposed to any section, he is too 
good-natured and good-hearted to attack any particular 
community, he only ridicules folly and vice. The 
lash of Iswar Chandra’s satire cuts deep, Dina Bandhu’s 
milder and gentler admonitions inflict no wound, 
but hold up vice only in its natural and hedious 
colours. Iswar Chandra is the more powerful satirist, 
Dina Bandhu is the pleasanter* humourist. Iswar 
Chandra’s ready and witty verse was the war cry of 
his party, and the barbed and pointed shafts of his 
vigorous if coarse sarcasms were the wapons of their 
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war. Dina Bandhu waged no party-strife ; his good- 
natured humour spread a sunshine of gladness around 
him, and his ridicule of vice and folly was appreciated 
by all. 

Dina Bandhu also wrote some poems, which are 
distinguished by a harmonious flow of verse. One 
instance will suffice,* 


fsrcl -qti, bRi Tfa f?Rl 
a cwf^i i 

fwf® ^ c*rt^ mfs 

% 

dt*rt$jnrf«r *r*rt* Jrr«rt* i 
*ui% 9 n:<i ji iff rcr ^ff?, 

5ft1% 5ttf? V® Stiff 

<1<| «UCT1 ^fn, 
TtfatfS ^ ®*C1, 

5t$P JjflUtfl, 

•sfCsfl®^ TftSftiW JfSfl ^1-sn*5t«1, 

«p5tDTf ^f<( Sl3f1 

rsrsrft^i ^ Wbl 

•iltsRTCS ^tfasr, 

CJfsf spsR Uff?pn I 

^<35ftsr fan#! 1 ® , W<r, 

« fffsf <Tf!jM kbit's 9 IIC<f I 

entice f ; ftw ^ vj& sro, 

“*rt? sjsjjnnt emu m<T i 


« 
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The Bengali Stage. 


Dina Bandhu lived to see the Bengali stage based 
on a permanent basis,—the patronage of the. play* 

The Bengal Theatre was started shortly 



going 

before the death of the dramatist, and it has been 
succeeded by a number of theatrical houses, some of 
which leave little to be desired in orderly management, 
scenic decorations, and meritorious acting. The insti¬ 
tution, which the Rajas of Paikpara wished to create and 
to foster in 1856 and in subsequent years from their own 
resources, became a permanent institution of the land 
before twenty, years had passed ; and it now looks up, not 
to Rajas and chiefs, but to an enlightened public for 
support. The Kaln, the Pachali, the Half-Akrai are 
things of the past ; Jatras too do not detract crowds in 
the metropolis as they did before; the educated public 


C*r ^RJI 'StFT fssfsR TW, 

Ttr<r “kW 1 

^ f sTlcrnr fara, 

• - « # 

*f*R sUH fW tNl Wt?l1 

vwtfMt sw ^ 1 

erbpnsi '»t«r ^1 

mi fafa 
^rterl wfift ^r, 




Su radii u n i Kavyct , 
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prefer to see modern dramas put on the stage with 
all the latest improvements and scenic decorations. 

• 1 • • • . 1 

. • •• 

Among the successors of Dina Bandhu Mitra, whose 
name is legion, it will be enough to mention a few of the 

best. Mano Mohan Basu is the Nestor among the 

1 

living dramatists, and his Safi Natak, Hartsh Chandra , 
Ramahhisek,- and other plays will always be read with 
interest and profit. Jyotirindra Nath Tagore has written 

I 

Asrumati and various other plays, and the talented 
Rabindra Nath has composed Raja o Rani among other 
works. And lastly, Raj Krishna Rai has composed 
Prahlad Charitra and some other popular plays, but 
is better known as the translator of Ramayana into 
Bengali verse. Some of our actors on the stage are also 
the writers of clever plays and meritorious farces. 

But a really “great dramatic genius has yet to rise in 
Bengal. The drama has not kept pace in merit with 
poetry and fiction, of which we will speak in the next 
two chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

\ 

• • 

Madhu Sudan Datta and his Epic Poetry. 

4 • 

' I • • 

. I 

1824-1873. 

< . .* 

Madhu Sudan Datta is the greatest literary genius of 
this century, and the full record of his life, compiled 

r* > . 

by Jogend'ra Chandra Basu, is the most meritorious 

% • 

biographical work yet written in the Bengali language. 

• . * 1 , #> 

This work will be our guide in the present chapter... 

Madhu Sudan was born in 1824 in the village of 
Sagandari in the District of Jessore. His father Raj 
Narayan Datta had four wives, Madhu Sudan being the 
child of the eldest. Raj Narayan was a man of property 
and substance, and a pleader of the Sadar Devvani 
Adalat. Madhu Sudan remained with him in Calcutta, 
and was admitted in the Hindu College at the age of 
thirteen. 

The Hindu College, which was established in 
1817, effected a revolution in the ideas of the young 
Hindus of the day. They imbibed in that College a 
warm appreciation of western literature and western 
civilization, and brooked'with impatience the unreasoning 
restrictions which modern Hindu customs had imposed 
on them. Trained under teachers like Derozio and 
D. L. Richardson, the first young men who came out 
from the Hindu College were fired with an ambition 
to reform all that was unhealthy, and to ,reject all that 
was hurtful, in Hindu customs and rules. The reaction 
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against the restrictions of ages went perhaps a little 
too far, but we can scarcely regret this reaction to 
■which is really due all the steady improvement and 
reform which have been, effected in this century. 
One may laugh at the anglicised young Collegiates of 
the first half of this century, but it was those young 
collegiates whose advanced ideas and training leavened 

the society in which they lived, and made the sober 

% 

reforms of later times possible. Men like Kashi Prasad 
Ghosh, Ram Gopal Ghosh and Rama Prasad Rai, like 



Kumar Tagore, were among the early students of the 
Hindu College, and the ideas which they received 
with their English education permeated the society in 
which they lived. The writings of Akhay Kumar 
Datta reflected the progress infused into Hindu society 
through the Hindu College. The reforms effected 
by Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar were possible only after 
Hindu society had been permeated with advanced ideas 
through a healthy English education. For a time the 
alumnii of the Hindu College stood aloof from directly 
taking a part in improving their national literature ; 
they still indulged in dreams of distinguishing themselves 
in English. But the dream* was dispelled in time, and 
when the ardent young collegemen espoused the cause 
of their own national literature, they achieved results 
which silenced their critics and astonished their best 
friends. a The present century has produced nothing 
in verse com^rable to that of Madhu Sudan and no¬ 
thing in prose comparable to that of Bankim Chandra 
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Madhu Sudan remained in the Hindu College far 

six years, from 1837 to 1842, and distinguished himself 

* 

among a band of young men who were remarkably 
intelligent. Pyari Charan Sarkar, Prasantia Kumar 
Sarbadhikari, Gobind Chandra Dutt, Shashi Chandra 
Dutt, Jagadish Nath Rai, Kisori Chand Mitra, Ganendra 
Mohan Tagore, Bhudeb Mukerji, Raj Narayan Basu; 
and Bhola Nath Chandra were students of the Hindu 
College at the same time with Madhu Sudan ; and one 
of his fellow students writes that Madhu Sudan was the 
Jupiter among these stars of the Hindu College. 

Like many young students of the Hindu College, 
Madhu Sudan began to write English verse, some of 
which has been preserved by his biographer. Love and 
misanthrophy were the favourite themes in those .times 
when Byron’s poetry still held the world in thrall, but 
some patriotic poems, like that on king Porus, indicate 
that Madhu Sudan felt for his country like the other 
young men of his day. Permeated with western ideas, 
the young poet longed to visit Europe even in those 
early days, and was filled with an ambition for glory 
or a nameless grave in Albion’s distant shore. 

“I sigh for Albion’s distant shore, 

Its valleys green, its mountains high ; 

Though friends, relations I have none 
In that far clime ! Yet Oh I sigh 
To cross the vast Atlantic wave 
For glory, or a-nameless grave !” 

Kidderpur, 1841. 


It was during his college days that Madhu Sudan’s 
father desired to give the young man in giarriage, and 
a suitable bride was selected. Madhu Sudan 
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-but his, father insisted on the marriage. 


his was 



and took 


fuming poiht in' Madhu Sudan’s life. He ran away to 
Christian missionaries, was concealed for four days in Fort 
William, and in February, 1843, was baptised 
the name of Michael Madhu Sudan. i 

/ This incident is only one more illustration of the 
maxim, that senseless coercion leads to violent reaction. 
Madhu Sudan’s father and mother were no doubt worthy 
people ; but young Madhu Sudan must have contemplated 
with grief and humiliation the domestic arrangement 
finder which his mother shared her husband’s affection 
with three other fellow-wives. And when his father 
determined to marry him against his wishes and entreaties, 
the young man took the first step which offered itself 
to him to escape, and became a Christian. The history 
of social reforms "in the present century illustrates the 
truth that great abuses lead to reform, senseless coercion 
leads to reaction. 

Madhu Sudan now studied in the Bishop’s College 
for four years, his fond father still paying the expenses of 
bis education. Madhu Sudan had learned English and 
Persian in the Hindu College ; he now learned Greek; 
Latin and Sanscrit in the Bishop’s College. Later in life 
he studied and learnt Telegu and Tamil in Madras," 
he picked up French, German and Italian in Europe, 
and he had also some knowledge of Hebrew. Madhu 
Sudan was thus one of the most distinguished languists 
among our countrymen. 

The relations*between Madhu Sudan and his father 
gradually became strained, and Madhu Sudan felt 
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himself lonely and without a friend in the world. 

Madras students attended the Bishop’s College, and 
Madhu Sudan secretly resolved to leave his province 
and to try his chances at Madras. He secretly completed 

4 

all arrangements, and in 1848, sailed for Madras. 

His first days in Madras were days of poverty, 
wretchedness and distress. Poverty impelled him to 
write to the local papers, and his elegant composition 
soon attracted attention. He once more launched into 
compositions in English verse, and the story of Prithtf 
Rai, the last Hindu King of Delhi, and his bride Sanjuta,* 
formed the subject of his meritorious poem entitled the 
Captive Ladie, which was published in 1849. 

The publication excited the utmost interest in 
Madras, and an English reviewer wrote in the Athenaeum 
that it contained passages which ^neither Scott nor 
Byron would have been ashamed to own.” But if 
Madhu Sudan aspired to win a lasting literary fame by 
his English poetry, he found out his mistake before long. 
Even the great and good-hearted Drinkwater Bethurte,’ 
to whom a copy of the poem was presented, wrote, and 
Wrote truly : 

' ... r - ' ‘ * 

“He could render a far greater service to'his country and have 
a better chance of achieving a lasting reputation for himself if he 
would employ the taste and talents which he has cultivated by the 
study of English in improving the standard and adding to the stock 

of the poems of his own language.” . . 

• . * 

A few days before the publication of his Captive 
Ladie , Madhu Sudan had married the daughter of a 
European' indigo-planter in Madras. Sweet indeed are 
some of the lines which the poet wrote on this occasion 
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“Yes,-—like that star which, on the wilderness 
.Of vasty ocean, wooes the anxious eye 
Of lonely mariner,—and wooes to bless,— 

For there be hope writ on her brow on high : 

He recks not|darkling waves,—nor fears the lightless sky, 

* . 1 . 

‘‘Oh ! beautiful as inspiration, when 

She fills the poet’s breast,—her fairy shrine 
Wooed by melodious worship 1 Welcome then ;— 

Though ours the home of want, I ne’er repine, 

Art thou not there, even thou, a priceless gem and mine ?” 

But the wedded life of the wild and wayward poet 
was not destined to be happy. Within a few years after 
his marriage he was separated from this first wife, and 
united himself with the daughter of the Principal of the 

Madras Presidency College. It was this second wife 

# 

who stuck to him through life amidst all his weaknesses 

•• 

and misfortunes, and was the mother]of the children he 
has left. 

After a stay of •eight years in Madras, Madhu Sudan 

returned to Calcutta in 1856 with his English wife. His 

ambition to distinguish himself by his English composi* 

lions had proved fruitless, and he was as helpless and poor 

as when he had left Bengal. He accepted the humble 

post of a clerk, and then of an interpreter, of the 

Calcutta Police Court. It was in these circumstances of 

distress that Madhu Sudan first turned to the composition 

of dramas in his own nati ve language, under circumstances 

which have been described in the last chapter. 

Madhu Sudan’s first Bengali work Sarmishth# 

appeared in 1858,—t^e very year which witnessed the 

death of his great predecessor, Iswar Chandra Gupta. 

* 

Madhu Sudan’s second drama Padmavati, appeared in 
: 185.9. The poet followed up bis success by two clever 
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Bengal.” 


farces, unique in his time, one ridiculing'the viees and 
follies of “young Bengal,” and the other ridiculing 

the more dangerous hypocrisy and profligacy of “old 

• * • 6 

His successes fired him with a new ambition. 

fr 

• / l 

He had formed high conceptions of poetry from his 

• .1 f 

* 

deep appreciation of Valmiki and Homer, and he felt 
within himself a call to imitate the lofty sublimity* of 
those poets. But the jingling of the. Bengali rhyme 
was ill suited to such attempts, and he remarked to his- 
friend and adviser Jotindra Mohan Tagore, that there 
was no great future for Bengali poetry until the chains 
of rhyme were rent asunder. Jotindra Mohan replied 
that blank verse was scarcely suited to the Bengali- 
language, and that even in the French language 
blank verse was not a success. But, replied. Madhii 
Sudan, Bengali is the daughter of SaRScrit, and nothing 
is impossible for the child of such a mother 1 In his 
enthusiasm Madhu Sudan promised to make the em 
deavour, and to prove that blank verse in Bengali 
was possible. 


Jotindra Mohan listened to the 
proposal incredulously, but promised to pay for the 
publication of Madhu Sudan’s proposed work, if it 
•was a success. Madhu Sudan set to work with his 
-accustomed impetuosity and zeal, and the Tilottama , 
published • in i86c, was the result of this historic 
conversation. 

When this work in blank versg appeared, it took the 
•literary world by surprise. The power of diction, the 


-sublimity of conception, and the beauty of description 
could not be denied ; but nevertheless the.. reading 
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world wondered at the audacity of the writer and could 
not believe his work to be a success. Ridicule was hurled 
on the ambitious writer from all sides, contemptuous 
parodies were published, and writers of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta’s school, as well of the modern school of Akhay 

Kumar and Vidyasagar, pronounced the attempt to be a 

failure ! The eminent Vidyasagar himself, ever ready to 
appreciate and encourage merit, could not pronounce 
TUottdma a success ; writers and critics of humbler merit 
and less candour ridiculed the writer and condemned 
the work. 

Amidst this storm of opposition and ridicule Madhu 
Sudan stood unmoved. Never was the greatness of 
his genius, the loftiness of his purpose, the indomitable 
strength of his will, more manifest. He was resolved to 
prove by a highet endeavour and a loftier achievement 
that he was right, and that the world was wrong. It was a 
repetition of the story of Lord Byron whose earlier poems 
were condemned, and who retaliated with the might of 
a giant in. his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Only Madhu Sudan retaliated in a nobler manner; he 
did not abuse his critics, he convinced and silenced them 
by his success in a higer endeavour. 

Among the few who pronounced Madhu Sudan’s 
Tilottama to be a success was Jotindra Mohan Tagore 
himself. He acknowledged the beauty of the work, 
owned his defeat, and published the work at his own ex¬ 
pense.. , The eminent Rajendra Lala Mitra, who was issuing 
the B ib id kart Jig.- Sa ngr aha from 1851 for spreading cul¬ 
ture and general information among his countrymen, was 

26 
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another critic who recognized the success of Tilottama . 
And Raj Narayan Basu, the venerable collaborator of 
Akhay Kumar Datta, was charmed with the noble per¬ 
formance. “If Indra,” he wrote, “had spoken Bengali, he 
Would have spoken in the style of the poem. The author’s 
extraordinary loftiness and brilliancy of imagination, his 
minute observation of nature, his delicate sense of beauty, 
the uncommon splendour of his diction, and the rich 
music of his versification charm us in every page,” 

But a sceptical world had to be convinced, and the 
world was convinced by Madhu Sudan’s grander poem, 
Megkaruld-badh , published in i86r. This time the 
critics were fairly convinced ! The great Vidyasagar 
admitted his mistake with his accustomed candour, and 
acknowledged Madhu Sudan’s genius and the success of 
his great endeavour. The voice of ridicule, though not 
completely silenced, failed to have any effect. All Bengal 
felt that a new light had dawned on the horizon of the 
nation’s literature, that a genius 
tude had appeared. The munificent Kali Prasanna 
Sinha, translator of the Mababharata, was one of the 
strongest admirers of Madhu Sudan, and he convened a 
meeting of the literary society which he'had established 

« I* i •• *!. * 

to honour the great poet. 


of the first magni- 




Chandra and 


Iswar Chandra, the cultured Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
the talented Rama Prasad Rai and Digambar Mitra and 

S 

many others were present on thiy occasion. Madhu 
Sudan was duly honoured, and the first editipn of his 
•Meghanad-Badh was exhausted within one^year. 

It was in this year,.r86i, that Madhu Sudan published 
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liis third drama, Krishna Kumari, of which we have 
spoken in the last chapter, as well as his sweet and musi¬ 
cal but unfinished work Brajangana. And the following 
year witnessed the publication of the spirited epistles 
known as the Birangaria. Within four years, from 1858 
to 1862, he built up a literary reputation such as has 
not been equalled in Bengal in this century, or in any 
preceding century. 

In 1S62, Madhu Sudan Datta left India for Europe. 
He remained in Europe five years, was called to the 
Bar, and composed a book of Bengali sonnets which 
is well known to our countrymen. In 1867 he re- 
turned from Europe and began practice as a barrister 
in Calcutta.* He began well, but the poet was not 
fitted for the ceaseless endeavours and the prosaic 

tf • # 4 * 

duties of a lawyer’s vocation. Madhu Sudan’s liabilites 
increased, and his income dwindled away from year to 
year. His health failed, and his wife who was true to 
him to the last began also to suffer in health. Friends 
ceased to lend when there was no hope of repayment, 
his two children and his wife suffered the pangs of want 
before his eyes, and mental anxiety and bodily infirmities 
prostrated him in 1873. He laboured in his death-bed 
to obtain some pecuniary relief, and composed the 

_ - , - — -- - -r— ' * - «■ . . .. ——• -r -■ 

*It was in this year that I had the pleasure of first seeing the 
great poet. A friend who accompanied me was as great an admirer 
of Madhu Sudan’s poetry as I myself, and Madhu Sudan did us the 
favour of reading some portions of his Meghanad to us. He was 
then, what, he always was in life, genial, kind-hearted, and 
good, but careless and improvident. Misfortunes darkly closed 
over the last year? of his life, and within six years after I had 
seen him so genial and so full of life, Madhu Sudan was no more. 
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Mayakanan , tinged with the tragic sadness which marked 
the close of his life. : 

Jay Krishna Mukerji of Uttarpara gave Madhu Sudan 
a home in that place, but the poet never recovered from 
the infirmities that were preying on him. He returned 
to Calcutta, and without a home to call his own, he took 
shelter in the charitable hospital of Alipur. Three 
days before the poet’s death, his faithful and much- 
.suffering wife Henrietta breathed her last. Madhu Sudan 
heard of this and with tears in his eyes repeated the sad 
lines from Macbeth ; 


“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
“Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
“To the last syllable of recorded time. &c. 

| I 

He died on the 29th June, 1873. » 

% 

It is not possible within our limits to review the 

different works of the great poet in detail, and it would 

*• 

■be useless to review them cursorily. We will therefore 
confine our remarks to one of his works, Meghanad 

1 ' O \ 

Badh, which is the greatest literary production of this 
century. 


Meghanad Badh Kavya is a story from the Ram ay ana, 
•and relates to the death of Meghanad or Indrajit, the 
most renowned and powerful of the sons of .Havana.- 

Havana stole the wife of Rama in his absence, and 

/ 

Rama with his brother Lakshmana grossed with a large 


army to Ceylon, and invaded Lanka the capital of 


Havana. 


Hint great king 

o o 


sent army after army against 
the besiegers, but the adamantine chain was not broken v 
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4 ind every army and every general sent against the 

besieging force perished. ; 

The first book opens with a description of Ravana’s 
■court, Ravana being sunk in sorrow at the news of the 
death of his son Birbahu and the destruction of the 
force sent with him against Rama. Ravana laments the 
death of all the great warriors who have fallen fighting 
against the foe, and compares his great city to a festive 
house in which the lights are one by one extinguished, 
and the merry sound of harp and flute hushed, 
into silence. At his request the wounded soldier, 

who had returned from the battle, recounts the deeds 

- ighjA II Dilttrti 

of his son in a spirited description which rouses 
Ravana from his grief. He mounts on the walls of 
Lanka, reproaches the great ocean for wearing a fetter of 
stone to cross ovel* Rama’s army, and bursts into grief 
at the sight of Birbahu’s corpse stretched on the field 
of battle. He returns to his palace which is suddenly 
filled with the voice of woe ; Chitrangada the bereaved 
mother of Birbahu enters. She had been blessed, she 
says, with one priceless treasure, and had deposited 
it with the king, even as a dove deposits her young in 
the dark hollow of trees. The king is the protector of 
poor men’s property, where is poor Chitrangada’s treasure 
now ? Ravana is stung with the reproach of his queen 
and determines on instant war. At his command the 
city resounds with the> sound of war, and horses and 
elephants and cars and ranks of warriors fill the streets. 
Indrajit or Megjianad, the sole surviving son of Ravana, 
hears that his father has resolved to go to war in person. 
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He hastens to Lanka from his country seat, and is 
permitted by his father to lead the army.* 

The second book is a description of the heavens. 
Indra is informed of Meghanad’s resolution to fight 
Rama the next day. Meghanad is invincible in war, 

I 

and Indra therefore repairs with his wife to the great 
and benign Uma to pray for the safety of Rama. The 
conversation that ensues breathes softness, and is worthy 

of the celestial speakers. Indra pleads the cause of the 

* \ 
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virtuous Rama, robbed of his wife Sita by the un¬ 
righteous Ravana. The wife of Indra takes up the tale, 
and expatiates on the woes of Sita, now confined in 
a forest in Lanka, where she weeps day and night 
for her virtuous lord. Uma answers them with a gracious 
smile that her lord Siva favors the family of Ravana, 
and she is powerless to aid Rama. Suddenly a sweet 
fragrance fills the heavens, and the sound of distant 
bells is wafted in the air. Rama in distant Lanka is 
offering his. prayers to the benign great Uma. Uma can 
resist no longer. She repairs to her husband Siva, in¬ 
terrupts him in the' midst of his devotions, and obtains a 
promise that Lakshmana would kill Meghanad on the 
following day. A message is sent to the goddess Maya 
who sends down celestial arms to Rama. Rama is full 
of gratitude to the'gods, and enquires how this debt can 
ever be repaid. Gratitude to gods, truly replies the 
celestial messenger, consists in supporting and cherishing 
the poor, in restraining the passions, in living in the 
paths of virtue, and in adherence to truth. The gift of 
-sandal and flower and silken cloth is despised by gods 
if the giver is impure. 

The third book is one of the most striking and 

beautiful in the whole work. Pramila, the wife of 

% 

Meghanad, is disconsolate at the absence of her lord, 
and longs to leave her country-seat and repair to Lanka 
where her lord has gone. But the way lies through 

Rama’s army, how can Pramila go ? enquires her 

* 

hand-maid. Pramila, no less favoured with valour 
than with beauty, answers with pride and indignation, 
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when the mountain-stream leaves her home for tKe 


ocean, who can obstruct her course?* At her command 
her maids and attendants, all valiant warriors, conceal 
or heighten their charms by donning armour and grasp¬ 
ing the martial spear, and martial music proclaims the 
march of the beautious Amazons. Rama will not fight 
with women, he willingly and even respectfully lends a 
passage, and the radiant file of valour and beauty passes 
by, illumining the darkness of the night. Rama, struck 
with the sight, can scarcely believe that it was not a 
gorgeous dream. 

In fine contrast to the spirited descriptions of* 
the third book, the fourth is full of pathos and 
tenderness, and dwells on the woes of poor Sita, 

I 

now a captive of Ravana. One lady alone of 
Havana's family, Sarama, the wife of Bibhisan, sympa-’ 
thises with her, and repairs to her, and listens to her 
tales of former days. Sita narrates how after leaving 
Ayodhya with Rama and Lakshmana, she dwelt in the 
forest of Panchabati and enjoyed the forest life, how 
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wild flowers bloomed round her cottage and the sweet 
and joyous chirp of forest birds waked her every 
morning, how peacocks danced before her and wild 
deer came in herds as her guests, and how she hospitably 
entertained these innocent dwellers of the forest. She 
adorned herself by the margin of the lake with fresh 

flowers, and her dear lord, pleased with her new dress, 

% • 

would address her as the fairy of the woods ! Will 
poor Sita meet her lord again and serve him with her 
affection ?* The narrator can proceed no further, she 
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weeps bitter tears in woe. Sarama entreats her not to 
proceed farther if those recollections give her pain*- 
but poor Sita would fain proceed. The river filled 
by the rains pours forth its water on both sides, 
and the heart that is full of grief finds relief in? 
imparting its grief to others. Sarama cannot choose 
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biit listen. 


In the forest of Panchabati, Sita heard 


the voice bf fairies in -sylvan sounds, and saw their 
dance in the glimmer of the sunbeams on the lake. 
Sometimes she would walk with Rama by the river, 
and view on her spacious bosom new heavens, 


new stars, new radiant moons. Sometimes she would 
climb a neighbouring hill, and there sit at the feet 


of Rama, even as a creeper winds round a tree. 
There she heard from him various discourses on 


sacred subjects, even as Uma hears the Vedas and 


the Puranas from the immortal lips of Siva on 


mount Kailasa. Will poor Sita hear the music of that 
voice again ? Even now, in the solitude where she 
lives, she thinks she hears that voice,—will she never 

f 

hear that music again ? Thus Sita’s story goes on. She 

it Cl 

narrates how in that forest Ravana went in the disguise 
of a beggar and stole her, how Jatayu obstructed his 
passage, how Sita fell into a swoon and dreamt a dream, 

how Ravana was victorious and brought Sita to Lanka. 

% 

In the fifth book, Maya, the goddess of illusion, sends 

/ 

a dream to Lakshmana. The vision comes to him in the 


guise of his mother, and asks him to worship Cbandi 
at her temple situated in the north of Lanka. Lakshmana 
obeys, and Uma appears in person and blesses him. 
Meghanad also rises with the dawn from the embraces of 
Pramila, takes an affecting leave of his mother, and repairs 


to a temple to finishjsis devotions before going to war. 

The sixth book describes the death of Meghanad, 
and is in our opinion about the weakest in the whole 
work. Rama has not the heart to let his brother go and 
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do battle with the terrible foe in the heart of Lanka, 
but at last consents. Lakshmana, dressed in celestial 
armour, and accompanied by Bibhisan, repairs to Lanka 
concealed by Maya from the eyes of all. Meghanad 
suddenly sees, his foe in the house of worship, and misr 
takes him for a god in disguise, but Lakshmana soon 
undeceives him. He will not even allow Meghanad to 
don his armour or furnish himself; with arms, but 
Meghanad strikes Lakshmana on the forehead with a 
cup, and Lakshmana falls into a swoon. Maya revives 
him, Meghanad is bewildered with strange sights by 
Maya, and Lakshmana kills him.* It is this portion of 
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the work which we regret the most. The death of 
Meghanad is not worthy of him. In his anxiety to 
magnify the prowess of his hero the poet forgets that 
Lakshmana himself is also a warrior. In the original 
Ramayana , Lakshmana kills Meghanad in fair fight. Our 
poet arms Lakshmana with celestial arms, conducts him 
with another warrior Bibhisan to meet Maghanad who is 
perfectly unprepared, and even then, Lakshmana is struck 
down. The poet forgets that the prowess of a warrior is 
set off best by representing his foeman as worthy of his 
steel, not by representing him as a child. Homer, from 
whom our poet frequently borrows his ideas, has not 
represented Hector as a child in order to adequately 
describe the prowess of Achilles. 

The seventh book is in many respects the sublimest 
in the work. Siva, who is always inclined in favor 
of Ravana, is affected at the death of Meghanad, 
and sends a messenger to fill Ravana with his own 
prowess to give him a day for revenge. The minor 
gods descend in a body to assist Rama, nor is 
he unworthy <of celestial assistance. Indra gazes on 
Rama as on a rival king of the heavens, and 
Kartikeya sees his own image in the young and bold 
Lakshmana ! Ravana’s few dignified yet affecting words 
to the bereaved mother of Meghanad, his address to 
his army, the spirited conduct and reply of his troops, 
and the stirring description of the battle that ensues, 
find no parallel in the literature of Bengal. Nowhere, 
except in the pages of Homer, has battle between more 

than mortal combatants been so vividly, so powerfully 
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Ravana is intent on killing 



the 



of his son, 



-are- the attempts to 


resist his course. Indra, the king of the heavens, cannot 
hurl his thunder, for a higher power checks him ; 
and Kiirtikeya retires wounded and smiling when it 
is whispered to him that Siva has filled Ravana with 
his own prowess. Rama comes forward, but Ravana 
wants his brother Lakshmana and will not fight with 
the elder brother. Hanurnan, Sugriva, and the other 
leaders of Rama's forces quail before Ravana, till 
the latter at last finds out Lakshmana fighting like a 


young lion, and they both eagerly mingle in a dubious 
combat. Gods and men gaze with wonder on the 
furious battle, and Ravana himself in the midst of the 
combat pauses in admiration of the valour and prowess 
of his young and undaunted foe. But none can oppose 
Ravana to-day, and Lakshmana falls as a falling star, ' 

the celestial arms sounding at his fall. 0 
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i Who shall describe the woes of Rama on the dread¬ 
ful night' after. the battle, when Lakshmana lay with 

other.great warriors dead on the field? The eighth 

% 

book commences with this touching scene. Stars twinkle 
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in the sky, the battle-field is lighted by fires here and 
there, and Rama bemoans the death of Lakshmana, 
the companion of all his toils, the affectionate brother 
who had left his home, his wife, and his kingdom 
to attend on him. Uma is affected, and with the 
permission of her lord Siva, she sends Maya to take 
Rama to the realm of shades, where Rama’s father will 
tell him the means of reviving Lakshmana to life. The 
poet borrows from Homer as well from Hindu mythology 
in his description of hell. Maya takes Rama through 
regions where sinners are punished after death. He 
then passes over to those happy regions where the good 
and virtuous live after death. There he meets his father 
who tells him of a medicine by which Lakshmana is 
eventually brought back to life. 

The last book describes the funeral of Meghanad. 

A j 

A truce of seven days is granted by Rama at Ravana’s 
request. Pramila mounts the pyre with the corpse of her 
lord after taking an affecting farewell of her maids and 
companions, and Ravana bursts into an exclamation 
of bitter, heart-felt grief, at the loss of the bravest of 
his warriors and the dearest of his sons.* 
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Other Poets, 


I 0 


» | 


• • « • - 4 

Ranga Lai Banerji was a contemporary of Madhu 



an came 


Sudan, and his first work, Padminir 

• * / I 4 % * • t * ' * 4 * • 

out in the same year with Madhu Sudan’s first work, 

• • f » - * * * 4 

Sarmishtha , in 1858. It is a spirited poem on a well- 
known episode of Rajput history, and was much admired. 

• • 1 1 ; .* f • \ 11 • • • • * * 

It was followed by his Kqrmadevi and S.urasundari $ 
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but the fame of the poet was soon eclipsed by the brighter 

« 1 # f 

star of Madhu Sudan’s genius. Ranga Lai died in 1887. 



born in 1838. His spirited verse, full of fire and 


of feeling, won 


• , . f 

the admiration of the reading public 


even when the fame of Madhu Sudan was in the ascen 


dant ; his patriotic Lyric on India is known by heart 

to a large circle of readers, and his more ambitious 

>. ; \ 

epic, Britra Sanhar, is instinct with beauty. Rut 
perhaps Nabin Chandra Sen has struck a still deeper 
chord in the hearts of his countrymen. His first great 
work, Palasir fuddha , came like a surprise and a joy 
to his countrymen, and pleased the' 1 'reading public by 

its freshness j and vigour and its voluptuous sweetness. 

•# 

His great epic on Krishna is still in progress ; and his 
last work Amitabha on the life and teachings of Buddha, 
somewhat after the style of Arnold’s Light of Asia, 
sustains and enhances the reputation of the great poet 


of the Hindu revival of the present day. And lastly, 

» * 

Rabindra Nath Tagore, youngest son of the venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, has distinguished himself in 

•J " ' 

poetry, drama and fiction, and his matchless songs are 
sung in every cultured home in Bengal. Some other poets 
have also distinguished themselves by their talent and 
gen ius. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri’s Nirbasiter Bilap is a 
work of great merit, feeling and pathos. 4 nan< ^ a Chandra 
Mitra is an eccentric genius, and his Helena Kabya and 
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Mitra Kabya are written with feeling in forcible vbrse, 
Krishna Chandra Mazumdar’s Sadlhab Satak is a well- 
known and meritorious work. And Behari Lai 
Chakrabarti’s Bahga Sundari and other poems display 
power and feeling; A host of other writers have written 
jneritorious works too numerous to mention. 

It is a sign of the times that female writers have 
within the last ten or fifteen years entered within the 
arena of Bengali poetry. Foremost among them should 
be mentioned the name of Srimati Kamini Sen, now 

Mrs. K. N. Rai. Her beautiful verses collected under 

/ # # 

the name of Alo-o-Chhaya } (Light and Shade), pourtray 
the dignity of suffering and of work with a delicacy 
of touch and depth of feeling which are remarkable, 
Srimati Man Kumari’s Kusumanjali is a work of merit. 
Srimati Girindra'' Mohini Datta followed with her- 
Asrukann, in which the unutterable woes of a Hindu widow 
are pourtrayed by one who has felt them, and can express 
them with power and with eloquence. To the same class 
belongs the poetry of Rani Mrinalini of Paikpara, whose 
Nirjharini is a marvel from the pen of a young widow 
of sixteen. Lines like those quoted below* strike a 
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f r 


cord in every 



heaft, and display a depth of 


despair and an eloquent simplicity of real sorrow, which 
bur greatest poets can scarcely excel. 

A | , 

Thus the first emotion which has inspired but 
jpoetes&eS, and to which they have given eloquent 


expression, is one 


« • 

of sufferings of sorrow for the dead, 


of duty towards the living. These are sacred feelings 
which most forcibly to the female mind, and naturally 

enough our poetesses have received their first inspiration 

* 

from these feelings. We welcome them in the field of 

k * • ; « 

literature and poetry, and we hope that as years roll by, 
and as they take an increasing share of literary work oh 

• • • • II 

themselves, they will also take a larger and more corn'- 
prehensive view of life with all its varied feelings and 

k t 

hopes, joys and sorrows. For real life in its widest 

manifestation and its deepest meaning is the truest 

_ a • • • • % 

poetry,—real life, painted in those colours which gleam 

• % \ 

from the heaven Of the poet’s imagination, and turn the 
Veriest dew drops into pearls ! 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjeac 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER XIX. 

• # 

l • ' 

f Bankim Chandra Chatterjea and his Novels. 

1838-1894. 

% 

Bankim Chandra is in prose what Madhu Sudan is in 
verse,—the founder of anew style, the exponent of a 
new idea. In creative inagination, in gorgeous des^ 
Cription, in power to conceive and in skill to describe, 
Madhu Sudan and Bankim Chandra stand apart from 
the other writers of the century; they are the first,: 
the Second is nowhere. And if the poet’s conceptions 
are more lofty and more sublime, the novelist’s 
creations are more varied, have more of human interest, 
and appeal more touchingly to our softer emotions. 
The palm must be given to the poet who has bodied 
forth beings of heaven and earth and the lower region® 
in gorgeous verse which sprang into existence;like an 
echo to his ideas ; but the reader, after he has traversed 
the universe on the wings of the mighty poet, will 
descend with a sense of pleasure to the homely scenes 
of the novelist, peopled with figures and faces so true and 
life-like, so sparkling and animated, so rich in their 
variety and beauty, that they seem to be a world by 
themselves, created,.by the will of the great enchanter ! 
Bankim Chandra was born in 1838, in the same year 

J 

with the poet Hem Chandra Banerjea. He was the son 
of Jadab Chandra Chatterjea, who served Government 
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for many years as Deputy Collector, and then retired on 
pension. Bankim Chandra was educated in the Hooghly 
College and then in the Presidency College of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University was now founded, and Bankim 

/ 

Chandra obtained his degree, and was the first B. A. in 
India. 

In his early years, he with Dina Bandhu Mitra served 

% * 

apprenticeship in the Prabhakar journal under the 

% 

veteran Iswar Chandra Gupta, and Bankim Chandra no 
doubt acquired much of his ease and facility of writing 
from this early exercise. Shortly after he had passed his 
B. A. Examination, he was appointed a Deputy Collector, 
and he served in different districts. But literary ambition 
was his ruling passion, and he laboured to achieve 
something new and great in prose as Madhu Sudan had 
done in verse. Both were inspired by European models 
but were sustained by their own genius, and both of 
them thoroughly assimilated new ideas with the spirit 
of their country’s thought and literature. Madhu Sudan 
wrote a thoroughly Hindu epic, though inspired by 
Homer, and Bankim Chandra wrote novels of Hindu life, 
though his imagination was fired by the wonderful crea¬ 
tions of the prince of modern novelists, Sir Walter Scott. 

9 

In 1864, appeared his first historical novel Durges- 
Nandini , and the literary world in Bengal was taken by 
surprise, as it had been three years before, on the 
publication of Meghanad. The boldne^ of the conception, 
the skill and grace of the execution, and the variety and 
richness and surpassing freshness of the figures which live 
and move and act in this wonderful work, indicated 
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a creative gerfius of the highest order. Nothing so bold 
and original had been attempted in Bengali prose, 
nothing so powerful and so life-like had been executed 
in Bengali fiction. The venerable Vidyasagar had 
published his greatest work, TS/Var Banabas, only two 
years before, and the work was an adaptation of a 
Sanscrit drama into Bengali prose. Within two years 
a new epoch seemed to have dawned on the horizon of 
Bengali prose literature,—an epoch of original works 
of the imagination, the like of which Bengal had not 


known before. . > 

* Bahkim Chandra did not escape the ridicule which 
greets every new endeavour. Critics and disappointed 
writers poured forth their rage on the devoted head 
of the young author, his style, his conceptions, his 
story, were all Condemned, and he was put down as a 
denationalized writer, an imitator of European models. 
But censure and invectives pass off, and a work of real 
genius stands unmoved like a rock rising above the 


rising above the 

o 


% 

waves. And after thirty years, the reading public of Bengal 
acknowledge Durges-Nandini to be one of the greatest 
works in Bengali literture. 

v The nineteenth century has indeed been a bright 
century for Bepgali literature. But if' we were called upon 
to poi.pt out the brightest decade within this century, we 
should unhesitatingly point to the ten years from 1854 
to 1864, More original work, more substantial and lasting 


work, was done within that decade than either before or 

a 

after. The eminent Vidyasagar inaugurated the great 
widow-marriage movement, and also published his 
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greatest work, 'Silar Bambas y within this decade. 

% 

Narayan Tarkaratna began and Dina Bandhu Mitra 
completed the inauguration of the modern Bengali 
drama within these years. Madhu Sudan erected his 
monumental epic in blank verse, and Bankim Chandra; 

founded his new school of fiction, within this memorable- 

% 

decade. It seems as if the literary activity of the century 
reached its culminating point in the decade closing in 
1864. All the best^works of the best writers, Vidyasagar, 
Dina Bandhu, Madhu Sudan and Bankim Chandra were 
crowded within those ten years. 

Having won his spurs by his first endeavour, Bankim 
Chandra did let the grass grow under his feet. The 
weird and wild story of Kapala Kundala is perhaps a 
more wonderful creation of the writer’s fancy than even 
his first great work. And Mrinalini which followed, 
although less sustained than its predecessors, is em 
livened by some characters which only a true poet can 
conceive. 


Eight years had now elapsed since the publication 
of Durges-Nandini, and in 1872, Bankim Chandra 

formed the idea of issuing a first class literary magazine 

0 

in Bengali. The Banga Darsan was accordingly 
started, and under the editorship of Bankim Chandra, 
this new magazine rapidly rose in popularity and 
in fame. 

The literary activity of Banking knew no bounds. 
Turning aside from his favorite historical romances, 
Bankim Chandra began to publish in the Banga Darsan 
a social tale which soon attracted thousands of readers, 

4 
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Bisha Brikkha is the first and | most powerful of 
Bankim Chandra’s social novels. Beside this story, 
continued in the magazine from month to month, 
other articles animated by wit or replete with inform¬ 
ation of the most varied kind, and all written in 
Bankim Chandra’s matchless style, soon made the 
Banga Darsan the most popular as it was the most 
ably written journal of the day. Bankim Chandra 


now became the sole king 


of the literary world as 


Iswar Chandra Gupta had been in an early part of 


the century, and his long rule continued for over 


twenty years till the day of his death. During this 
period Bankim Chandra had no equal and no rival. 
Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu died in 1873. 
Akhay Kumar and Vidyasagar had practically retired 
from literary work.. Hem Chandra’s greatest and 
best works had already appeared, and the sound 
of his harp was now rarely heard. And the younger 
generation of writers and poets looked up with veneration 
to the great author of Durges Nandini and Bis ha 
Brikkha , and submitted to his literary sway. Many of 
them wrote in the Banga Darsan , many profited 

by his example, advice and help, all owned him as 
their king.* 


* It was in 1872, when the Banga Darsan was started, that 
Bankim Chandra suggested to me to write in my native tongue. 

i, ' ws j some light on Bankim Chandra’s zeal for 

his country’s literature, the reader will pardon my narrating it. 
Bankim piandra was a young Deputy Collector when my father, 
twenty years his senior, was an honoured and experienced Deputy 
Collector andvwas meditating retirement from service. Bankim 
Chandra was often in the same district yvilh my father, regarded 


*9 
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Novels, social and historical, now came out in rapid 

• # • 

succession from the fertile pen of the great writer, and 

his style, always rich and harmonious, became more 

His Debi 


and more simple and perfect with age. 


Chaudhutani and 


Mat ha 


Kanter 


Will and other novels, his lighter tales sparkling with 
the richest humour, and his social, historical and 
critical essays instinct with thought, found thousands 
of readers all over Bengal. Whatever he touched 
glowed with the light of bis genius. For a generation 
the reading world feasted on his unceasing productions 
Bengali ladies in their zenana bought every new work 
of Bankim Chandra as it issued from the press, and 


him with the highest respect, and lamented his death, when my 
father died in the performance of public duty in 1861, like that 
of an elder and honoured relation. Bankim Charfdra always took at* 
interest in me, ten years his junior, and tried to enlist me in the 
cause of vernacular literature. It was in 1872, when we were talking 
about the Banga Darsan, that I happened to express my appreciation 
of some of the characters of Bankim’s novels. “If you appreciate 
Bengali literature thus,” said the veteran novelist, “ why do you 
not work for it?” “I, write in Bengali !” said I with some surprise, 
“ why, I have never written anything in Bengali. I do not know 
the Bengali style.” “Style !” said he, “why, what a man of your 
education will write will be Bengali style, and your cultured feelings 
will do the rest.” “You will never live by your writings in 
English,” said he on this or on another occasion, “look at others. 
Vour uncles Gobind Chandra and Shashi Chandra and Madht* 
Sudan Datta were the best educated men of the Hindu College in 
their day. Govind Chandra and Shashi Chandra’s English poems 
will never live, Madhu Sudan’s Bengali poetry will live as long 
as the Bengali language will live.” These words created a deep 
impression in me, and two years after this conversation, my first 
Bengali work, Bans’a Bijeta , was out in 1874, When that work was 
issuing in another Bengali magazine, Bankim Chandra’s Chandra 
Sekhar was appearing in the Banga Darsan. He wrote to„me of my 
rival work with his utmost good feeling, and once wrote humorously, 
“ I am crowding my canvas with characters ;—it ‘Won’t do for a 
veteran like me to be beaten by a youngster !’" 
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young men in schools and colleges knew his latest 
utterances by-heart* 

In his later years, he began to write on religious 


* The following passage from Indira is a fair specimen of 
Bankim Chandra’s later and simpler style of Bengali prose. 
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fa ?” ^rr TtfR *«rt ^T^R-reRR 

^sr *• ?<R<r, faR ^fsRR, R W Rt’f[*f(4 r 

*ff<RR 4(f%*ft5R l 4f fofa 

*f?wR i w c?r*t 3R ?R—n fares *rc 3t fa spNr fw*f i 

fv5fj{ *f*rare, f^Rl 3fc<, f^Ri jrir, ret *R 3tf®^tf^^ ^fiRl, 

*tg?tre f^tTii ^|rr i re ttl *rtre, re RdfafaR ^fares 
*tfre i ^tfr 3rc<t 9 i‘f^ *f<tre sitftwr—fcun *tt£ttre 

GftffiRR—'f^5 Jtf 5 ® 3Tf^ <K7R ^rtvfY RffaRR Rl, ?1 3TRR reR 

*rret? *rtreR 5fi i rrr re jrere?f tFstre ^farefs, ^RR 
fang f$R RtfaRR I 5TR <R, f$R ^farefaRtisR 

(Rfstreftrel <tri> r ?) Rfiret $itfnr Rfalfa fast 
Rtf^R-tcw? i 3 trr RfaR fa^stre faf«rai *rfatreR, 
“RfaRR RfaRtfre &*tsr ( rRR ?lreR RlR fo 9 ® -R'R 
•TtfRRI : 3lR Rltre ^RTR' “RfreR^R®” 

Rf^r?n <5fafa re$? )—? retire 4tfi5*ft*R RRR5 RRR I *t1 T *t 

re^RI nt^rere, ?fsrretre 4 Ritfre fare? i rr*. Rt^ai 

\ 

RRRT «JC3R R^iRiT Rt^ftif l” 

■RRI CwRccR, ^^RR'E’srl^^r ^ I *\fai ^tRfR 1%^R f-RRRf 
rRI, ^ttR r^, RTRtR fnrcn ^5 i R’l^t R 

r jr? nRul ■n^R ^ Rt^l RRtu wRt \ 

iR|f?HR TfRt ?tf®'S?t^1 C^R^R ’tt’fR RtR^ff^?f 4 
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subjects. His great work on Krishna is written on the 
same lines as the thoughtful English work Ecce Homo, 

> _ . ^ . ♦ L n n - - - - r t i '* " ■ > a m m 

«rhrR fasi ?<n:-RRR rvsrRr i 

“ ri tta ! 'srt? estate 5 ? ■srtfaus Rtnr ri1 Rhs, ^RR 

rIri «rrfii5f i c?«r, rrr affrsn ?tfa"3 ?n i” 

JBankiin Chandra’s opinion on the question of the remarriage • 
of Hindu widows is thus explained in h\& essays on Saniya or 
Equality.- 

«rfa?l fwtfr?rR w m ; 1R«rR 

Um r?r Bt*r m fasRRRfi f’iTti:? 

RW <sra i <r wf m <R 

RR«R ?rRr5 t®5l Rl ; R aftfsntft.?! WT 

fa ( RTf*RR SIsfsTS 'SttCB, <R W«l Sltf^l ’fRT'Q 9 lpl3f WRftfai't, 
e^i), Pmi m RtR - ^r ri i 

Rf? C*R fwl, 3RR, RR R m^\V\ , 1W OTIVRR 

9 tR 9 Rr-if?RR wrRt scir, sr fan rt-'U rRRs ^R- 

^trHt i * ♦ 

RR <FA'1 RfR I RRR -SUR Wlft, CR PeR-HrI W^f, 

v famfam nrPsaar 4 urn cr mu rrri rRri rhI 

Rot =tc^; i f??.^ g w carl BftWR, <r ^ RtfR m *W §RR 
jrr w ri|r, ^rs^R P»r rNRt «rfs ■srro i 

jrsRtciR otirr Pir&rr jqf srj| ?rnsi ^mr 

WPw 1 RRffi> jtbj ri sr rTrr RfwR 1 *rfir ^ 

33, rr ffasrSt m <rr ? Rrtr *rftf srotraR 

?|9p?RR 15 W ^B«RI ^<PC*R fa«fR ^<\ JIl <RR? 

5tf<iw, emu ^ rr *nt% ^tf, 4^1 emu w ^f^-5<r 

c«R-itM; R|R 9 f c«rr tr ^rfttcsr, ooTrIi-s ^r ^tfs ?fc^r 

^1, ^Of, R*R 'SR^R'S C3^«lt«fr 5tW! «£Rt 

?t*R^i m=i ?fc^ f fa;® cBtRR cr 

R[c5 Rt c^-^f ? iU em 1 cr Rtr emj * * 

RwrR^R cn^'Sf ^Jt 9 t,R RR 9 lf©5? I 

^f\ CRI^^RI 5^51 fsRtr^ l ‘ fRutRJ 
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and created a profound sensation in Bengal. Krishna, 
not as a deity but as a man, as the great Yadava chief 
who tried to avert war by his wise counsels and ever 
helped the cause of virtue,—this was the theme of his 
work. And he proved to the perplexity of his orthodox 
countrymen that the story of the amours of Krishna finds 
no mention in the. earliest works in Sanscrit literature, 
and is the mischievous fabrication of later poets, He 






tHiwh, *itra i tsfam orw rtsn m\ 

5(1 ! tf% ^Jfl Ftra ^11— 

4 critic ^TldT ^llf^TTtf^ST C*T 



sire? twre ?ift ^f<ntl, fafawnfawr 

! «r«tpf atvfJi wl?*T3r, cwra c*nf^r ” 


C<im 


^finri, “ 'era tiEl cw i” tfaurl 

tstfare i raratl fV rara ra^ft ^trai?- 




fVl 


fa&ra ^rfs ^rrara 'ti^tfiNra? 'stRiftrara 

^rai fef®r[JtT i ^ra, 'sra®t 3jt fwra 


S'SDtt f*[W?, vSt^l nr*i ^ *ltPi® VtFF ; rat 

^ra ?tra «t?t 5)i, ra ^<r «mi ra 

«m ifr 1%g ^5)i sftftsr ^nrartcs, ra-s franif^tra 


3?ra ? i 

FI's—rat 


^t<d*r ^ cwsritsl 5f)5i ^rac® 

I <itfat ® si's 5 p c^ra ? 


sft 1w «tff ra 5)1; *2 ?r frai mtra ? spfo£ 




—ra c*r cell, ra fswratwt, ra w v ttfr, ra j ®i, ra 

fra* *tttra, j c^ 5 t ^i c 5 i ^<ira ; w>rlT fw nitra 

5 ) 1 , C^ 5 f 7 f \ C 7 i ! 1^1 S(^*|i 3 , 'sra IV ? t ?1 


'sitt 5 ), ®ra a^tt^ f% ? ^ ^nt 5 ! wK twi c'ateii rai'vf cvtn 


'Tt<ra*)j, *sra raran^n ? 
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also took up the study of the Vedas, and felt himself 
instinctively drawn to the Hindu revival of the present 
generation, not to the noisy revival of ceremonials and 
forms and hurtful rules, but to the revival of the purer 
deeper and more catholic monotheism of the Hindus 
which alone can unite and strengthen the nation. 

Bankim Chandra was made a Rai Bahadur, and a 
Companion of the Indian Empire by the Government, 
and died in 1894, lamented by his countrymen. Why 
is it that so few of our literary men live to the age 
of three score and ten ? Ram Mohan Rai died at 59 ; 
Iswar Chandra Gupta at 49 ; Dina Bandhu Mitra at 
44 ; Madhu Sudan Datta at 49 ; and Bankim Chandra 
at 56. The fathers of Bengali prose literature, Akhay 
Kumar Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar lived ap¬ 
proximately to the full period of* humtin life, probably 
because they retired from labours early, and passed their 
old age in repose, Akhay Kumar died at 66 and 
Vidyasagar at 71. 

These were the kings of our literary world in the 
present century, and the curious reader can mark the 
periods of their reign as precisely as the reigns of 
political sovereigns. I. Ram Mohan Rai reigned from 
1815 to 1830, Raja Radha Kanta sharing his reign and 

ruling over the orthodox section. II. Iswar Chandra 

# 

Gupta then reigned from 1830 to 1855, Akhay Kumar 
sharing his rule during the last twelve years. III. The 

• f * 

venerable Vidyasagar then ascended the throne with 

• • 

his memorable movement for the re-rriarri^ge of Hindu 

6 • • 

widows, and his rule lasted till 1872, Madhu Sudan 
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• ».i 1 

And Dina Bandhu and Bankim Chandra sharing the rule, 
IV. And after a brief and regrettable war over the 
question of the abolition of polygamy, Vidyasagar abdi¬ 
cated the throne; Madhu Sudan and Dina Bandhu 
also died in 1873 ; and Bankim became the sole ruler, 
and reigned over the literary world for twenty two 
years. 


Other Writers. 


The stream of Bengali literature has broadened 
within the last thirty years, since the date of Burges 
JVandini, and it is difficult within our limits to give any 
account of this progress and development. The plan 
which we have pijrsued^ in the present work is to confine 
our remarks to the works only of the leading writers, 
and to briefly enumerate others who were their colla¬ 
borators or contemporaries. We will follow this plan 
in the present chapter. 

Magazines. Literary magazines, some of great merit,: 
have multiplied since the days of the Banga Barsan r 

t 1 4» , 

but have mostly been short-lived. , The Ganankur, the 
Ary a Darsan,, the Bandhab , the Nab a Jiban and the 
Prachar were excellent magazines, but have ceased to 

I * 

exist. The Bharati, the Nabya Bharat , the Sahitya , 


the Sadhana and the Janviabhumi are among the best 
magazines of the present day. The first named journal 


is conducted by a lady, Srimati Sarna Kumari Ghosal, 

\ 

daughter of the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore. 
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. Novels. The same lady is the author of Dip Nirhcm, 
and a number of other meritorious novels, and it is a 
sign of the times that ladies have taken to writing works 
of fiction as well as of poetry. Sanjib Chandra Chatterjea, 
brother of the gifted Bankim Chandra, has written 
Madhabilata , Kanthamala and other interesting novels, 
and Chandra Sekhar Mukerji’s Udbhranta Prem is also 
a well-known work. One of the best of modern novels 
is Swarnalata by the late Tarak Chandra Ganguli, 
a simple and pathetic tale of social life in which the 
characters are powerfully delineated. Indra Nath 

t 

Banerjea’s Kalpataru is a humorous but realistic novel 
of Bengal village life. Damodar Vidyananda has written 
Mrinmayi and a number of other stories, Chandi Charan 
Banerjea has composed Monorama's Griha and other 
moral domestic tales, and Chandi Charan Sen has 
published JVanda Kumar and other historical novels of 
orthodox proportions. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, who has 
distinguished himself by his poetry and his religious 
works, has also composed Mejo Bau and other meri- 

ft • 

torious works of fiction ; and Rabindra Nath Tagore, one 

I 

of the foremost poets of the day, has composed short 
tales which bear the stamp , of his genius. Debi 

9 • 

Prasanna Rai Chowdhuri has written a number of 


interesting tales ; and the veteran dramatist Mano 



may be made of Banga Bijeta and three other tales of 


Indian History by the present writer, 
novels, Sansar and Samaj. 


ML 

as well as his social 
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Essays, Bankim Chandra’s thoughtful essays in 
the Banga Darsan on literary, so.cial and scientific 
subjects were largely read by his countrymen all over 
Bengal, and the example he set has been largely 
followed. Foremost among the essayists of the present 

day is Kali Prasanna Ghosh of Dacca, whose Prabhat 

% 

Chinta and Nibkrita Chinta and other thoughtful 

% 

essays are widely read and appreciated. Raj Krishna 
Mukerjea and Chandra Nath Basu were among the 
most eminent of Bankim Chandra’s collaborators, and 
have written much that is valuable and thoughtful, Raj 
Krishna was a man of accurate scholarship and learning, 
and his Prabandhas are marked by a spirit of honest 
research. Chandra Nath Basu has distinguished himself 
more by his critical and social essays, like his Sakuntala 
Tatwa and his Hinduiwa. Dwijendra Nath Tagore, son 
of the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, has written 
much that is philosophical and thoughtful in his Tatwa 
Prakas and other essays. Other writers of lesser note 
are adding to the stock of our current prose literature. 

Religion and x^ntiquities. The Asiatic Society 
continues. to publish meritorious editions of ancient 
Sanscrit works, and many private Pandits and Editors 
are engaged in the same patriotic task. Our concern 
however is with Bengali translations and compilations, 
as they enrich the literature of Bengal, at the same time 
that they add to the store of our antiquarian knowledge. 
Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami is the profoundest Vedic 
scholar in Bengal, and has done much for the spread 
of knowledge by his editions and translations of 


30 
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Yajurveda and Santa Veda and his researches in' his 
journals. Mention may also be here made of the 
edition and translation of the Rig Veda by the present 
writer which caused a sensation among his orthodox 
countrymen in 1885. An abridged compilation and 
translation of the entire body of Hindu sacred literature 
by the same writer is now in course of publication 
under the title of Hindu Sastra. The late Dr. Ram 
Das Sen published a number of valuable essays 
on Indian antiquities, and Prafulla Chandra Banerjea 
has written on the Hindus and the Greeks. Mahesb 
Chandra Pal and Sita Nath Datta have edited and 
translated the Upanishads , and Kailas Chandra Sinha 
is a laborious worker in the field of antiquities. 
Excellent editions and translations of the Bhagavatgiia 
have been published by several writers, and the 
Bangabasi press has presented the reading public with 
a translation of the Dharnta Sastras, and is now 
publishing the Puratias. The ethusiastic Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh is engaged in writing a life of Chaitanya with 
all the fervour of a true believer, and other editors 
and translators, whose name is legion, are engaged 
in editing, translating and elucidating ancient works. 
Much of this work is perhaps superficial and even 
narrow in its scope and object, and is not therefore 
likely to last. But in spite of all that is sectarian 
and hollow, the increased attention now bestowed on 

ancient Hindu scriptures is likely to be attended with 
the best results, and will have the ultimate effect of 
drawing the people closer to the nourishing and life- 
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giving faith of the Upanishads and the Vedanta and the 
Bhagavatgita , which has been, and ever will be, the true 
faith of the Hindus. 

History. History continues to be studied in English, 
and little progress has been made in this subject in the 
Bengali language, except in the matter of school books. 



ani Kanta Gupta’s History of the 



War is 


however a valuable and meritorious work, compiled from 


original sources. 


Scientific Works. Scientific instruction must also 


continue to be impar 



in this country through the 


medium of the English language for a long time to come. 
Abinas Chandra Kabiratna’s translations and editions 
of Sanscrit medical works deserve praise. 


Biographies. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times 


that there has been a remarkable development in our 
biographical literature within the present generation. 
Some meritorious lives of the great men of other nations 
have been compiled, but the best biographical works in 
Bengali are the lives of Bengali authors. Pandit Ram Gati 
Nyayaratna’s History of Bengali Literature is a praise¬ 
worthy compilation of the lives of our best writers. 

* 

Nagendra Nath Chatterjea’s life of Ram Mohan Rai is a 
meritorious work, but does not do full justice to its great 
subject. Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi’s life of Akhay 


Kumar 


Togendra 




Sudan Datta, and Chandi Charan Banerjea’s life of 
Vidyasagar have been referred to in the preceding pages, 


excellent 


s 


which leave little 


to be desired 
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Poetry and Drama. Mention has been made of 
the living dramatists and poets at the close of the last 

two chapters, and it is needless therefore to enumerate 

them here. 

\ 



CHAPTER XX. 


General Intellectual Progress. 

Nineteenth century. 

In the last seven chapters we have traced the progress 
of Bengali literature in the nineteenth century ; it is a 

Progress in Liter- P ro § ress which we can contemplate 
ature in the 19th cen- with pleasure and with legitimate 

tury ‘ pride. Not a decade has passed 

but has brought forth new writers and a marked 

development. In the early tens and twenties, the 

great Raja Ram Mohan Rai carried on the work of 

progress, and-* the conservative section, headed by the 

learned Raja Radha Kanta Deb, stood up for ancient 

rites and customs ; and the result was the formation of a 

healthy and vigorous prose literature. In the thirties, the 

poet Iswar Chandra Gupta came on the stage, and 

enriched Bengali poetry with his flowing and witty and 

interminable verse, displaying a copious power of the 

language unsuspected before. In the forties, more 

earnest workers came on the field; Akhay Kumar’s 

dignified instructions, literary, scientific and moral, were 

listened to by the advanced school of readers in Bengal, 

t 0 7 

and Iswar Chandrg Yidyasagar began his manly work in 
the cause of educational, social and literary reforms. 
In the fifties, Ram Narayan Tarkaratna founded the 
school of modern .Bengali drama, and the great Madhu 
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Sudan Datta erected his monumental epic in blank 
verse. In the sixties, Dina Bandhu Mitra developed 
dramatic literature, and Bankim Chandra began his new 
school of fiction and his long and brilliant rule in the 
world of letters which has terminated only with his 
death. In the seventies and eighties, new writers rose 

W 

to distinction, and the genius of Hem Chandra, Nabin 

Chandra and Rabindra Nath sheds a lustre on the 

closing years of this eventful century. 

But when we have spoken of the Bengali writers of 
the century, we have given only a partial and imperfect 
account of our country’s progress. Englishmen are now 
the rulers of India, the work of administration and of 
the courts of justice is carried on in English, higher 

education is imparted in English, and the English is the 

% 

one language in which the people of the t different pro¬ 
vinces in India can communicate with each other. Much 
of the literary work of our countrymen must therefore 
be done, and has been done, in English. Our most 
influential journals must be conducted in English, our 
best legal works must be composed in English, forensic 
eloquence can develop itself only in English, constitu¬ 
tional agitation and political work must be carried on in 
English, and even scientific and historical researches, 
meant for all the races of India and for European readers, 
must also be in English. It is necessary therefore to take 
a cursory view of the work done in J£nglish in order to 
grasp fully the progress made in the present century. 

V 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai was the first worker of the 

v 

century in English as he was in Bengali; and his 
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controversies with Christian mis- 

Englfsh rJrfting's Rai S sionaries and his essays on social 

questions display an extent of 

knowledge, a power of reasoning, and a mastery over the 

English language, which surprised distinguished English 

writers of the day. His controversies have now been 

well known forgotten, but his translations of the ancient 

Upanishads into English were among the first attempts 

to explore into Sanscrit literature and Indian antiquities. 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai helped in the founding of 

the Hindu College in 1817. The first alumnii of the 

, College, however, left the path 

Hindu College and 0 

compositions in Eng- opened out by the eminent 
lish verse. reformer, and for a time indulged 

in the dream of distinguishing themselves in English 
verse. Fired by the, example of such men as Derozio 
and D. L. Richardson, and impelled by their ardent 
appreciation of western literature to which they had 
found a golden key, they employed their talents in 


contributing to English literature. 


Kasi Prasad Ghosh 


led the van, and his book of poems in English attracted 
much attention, as the first attempt of Young Bengal 
in English poetry. The talented Madhu Sudan Datta 
followed the example, and his Captive Ladie published 
in Madras in 1849 has already been spoken of. 

The Dutt family of Rambagan, sons and nephews 
of Rasamay Dutt of whom we have spoken before, 


also entered this field, and soon left all competitors 
behind. The early effusions of Shashi Chandra Dutt 
and Govind Chandra Dutt received the deserved 
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compliment of a favourable review in England in 

• • * 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Shashi Chandra lived to com¬ 
pile historical and other works which have been published 
in ten volumes, and Govind Chandra with some of 
his brothers and nephews published the Dutt Family 
Album in England. His talented daughter Taru Dutt 
then wrote a small collection of Lays and Ballads of 
India which Edmund Gosse brought to the favourable 
notice of the British public, H. C. Dutt has written 
his Lotus Leaves and G. C. Dutt his Cherry Blossoms. 
O. C. Dutt still delights us with his sonnets and transla¬ 


tions from the German and the French, and J. C. Dutt 
has published the Indian Pilgrim in Spenserian verse. 

But the dream of earning a fame by contributions 
to English Poetry has now passed away, and Young 


Indian Antiquities. Be "« al haS !UCCeeded better in 

more practical subjects of study. 
Not long after the time of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea began his researches into Sanscrit 
learning. He embraced the Christian religion, and his 
perfect knowledge of Sanscrit and his command of a 


graceful English style made him an effective and 
powerful writer in the field of Indian antiquities. His 
Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy is a profound work, 
shewing a knowledge of the different systems of Hindu 
philosophy which very few scholars then possessed. But 
philosophical and scientific researches fail of their 


mark when they are made with the object of supporting 

Ik. 

a particular creed or faith, and Dr. Banerjea’s work 

r . ^ 

suffers from this reason, and has never been as acceptable 
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to scholars as it otherwise might have been. In his 
later days, Dr, Banerjea wrote another work, Aryan 
Witness, as profound as his first work, but marked by 

the same partizanship which takes away from its value. 

% 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra succeeded him in antiquarian 
and scholastic researches, and soon acquired a European 
reputation by his learning. He started a cheap magazine 

for 

spreading useful information among his countrymen, 
but' never succeeded well as a Bengali writer. On the 


called Bibidhartha Sangra ha in 1851, in Bengali 


other hand his researches into Indian antiquities were 

% 

appreciated, and the Government of Bengal employed 
him, first in examining the ancient temples of Orissa, 
and then in examining the temple of Buddha Gaya. 
Two magnificent works, rich in photographic illustrations, 
and replete with information about the arts, manners and 

^ r MM SW l W 

life of the ancient Hindus, were the result. In the 
meantime the scattered contributions of the scholar in 
learned journals were collected and published in two 
volumes, entitled Indo-Aryans, which will remain a 
monument of his learning.* 

Less ambitious than the eminent Doctors were writers 
like Bhola Nath Chandra and Lai Bihari De who have 
Works of informa- embodied much useful informa- 
ticin ' tion about their country in their 

excellent works, Bhola Nath’s Travels of a Hindu 

' ♦ 

continues to be a most interesting .book of information 

J 


® I take this opportunity of acknowledging my great indebted¬ 
ness to thes^ volumes, in writing my work on Civilization in 
Ancient India . 
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Journalism. 


about India, and Lai Bihari’s Peasant Life in Bengal 
describes the life of the Bengal agriculturist in the guise 
of a pleasing novel. 

In journalism, Harish Chandra Mukerjea took the 
lead about the middle of this century, and the ability, 

honesty and devotion with which 
he advocated the claims of his 
countrymen in the columns of the Hindu Patriot 
which he founded, received deserved praise and recog¬ 
nition. Kristo Das Pal succeeded Harish Chandra 
worthily, and laboured for his country with real talent 
and sound judgment as the editor of the Hindu Patriot 
until the day of his death. 

Journalism and public-speaking have gone hand in 
hand, and the people of Bengal have continued to 


Public speakers. 


represent their^wishqs, and express 
their views and opinions, in the 
English language with marked ability. Ram Gopal 
Ghosh was the first great public speaker in Bengal, 
and he distinguished himself in the middle of this 
century by his eloquence and patriotism as the great 
tribune of the people. Surendra Nath Banerjea is a 
worthy successor of Ram Gopal Ghosh in the art of 

public speaking, and in the great work of the political 

• • / 

advancement of his country. He has laboured steadily in 
this cause during the last quarter of the century, he has 
earned for his countrymen an increasing measure of 

w 

self-government and of representative institutions, and 
his name will be associated by the future historian of 
Bengal with the political advancement of the*people. 
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Associa- 


Political associations, strong in their influence and 
moderate in their representations, have also flourished 

in Bengal during this half century. 

tions° litiCal Associa “ The British Indian Association, 

an association of zemindars, is 
the oldest representative public body in the land. The 
Indian Association has been founded later on a more 
popular basis* And lastly, the National Congress unites 
the representative and best educated men from all parts 
of India in the work of political progress, and carries on 
a constitutional agitation with moderation and ability. 

■ Less loud, but not less deep, is the stream 
of religious and social progress' which has broadened 
since the days of Raja Ram Mohan Rai. The task 
begun by him has been worthily continued by the 
venerable De^iendra Nath Tagore, and the service he 


and the service he 


has done 


in continuing the work of moral 


progress 


cannot be overestimated. 


Trained under the moral 


f 

influence of Debendra Nath, Keshab Chandra Sen 
founded a new section of the Brahma Samaj in 1868 ; 

and he and his followers will 

Brahma Samaj. , , , , 

always be remembered as pioneers 

of social reform who, as a body, first ignored the caste 


system in the present century, and allowed inter-caste 
marriages. It is a fortunate circumstance that his life and 
teachings have been recorded by his friend and fellow- 
preacher Pratap Chandra Mazumdar in a work which is 
the best biographical work in English, written by a native 
of India. A third and more popular section of the Brahma 
Samaj was founded some ten years later, and the talented 
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Siva Nath Sastri and his colleagues are worthily carrying 
on the work of this advanced section of the Sanaa]. 

The progress of the Brahma Samaj is an auspicious 
sign, because the Brahma Samaj really is an advanced 
section of the Hindu Samaj, One section of the 
Brahmas still call themselves Hindus, and all sections 
have adopted Hindu social and religious rites with some 
modifications, live Hindu lives, and derive their instruc¬ 
tion from Hindu sacred works. The social progress 
of the Brahmas leavens the entire Hindu society, the 
two communities are drawing closer year after year, 
and when the young society will have counted its 
first hundred years of existence, its members will be 
reckoned as a section of advanced Hindus, as the 
founder of the Samaj meant them to be. 

Among the Hindus, outside th$ pale of the Brahma 
Samaj, there has been a better understanding among 

the different sections in recent 
Hindu Reform. , . 

years, d here is a desire on the 

part of all sections, orthodox and heterodox, to draw 

closer together, and work for national progress and 

general good. The domination of the priestly cas|e which 

impeded the nation’s progress is becoming feebler, thd 

endeavour to bolster up priestly privileges is becoming 

fainter, the hurtful restrictions of caste are becoming 

o 

.weaker, among advanced Hindus in Bengal. There 
is a desire to sink social disunion, ^.to ignore modern 
restrictions, and to turn towards the unpolluted 
religion and morality of the ancient scriptures to 
which modern Hindus are now turning -for guidance. 
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There is hope in all this, as well as sign of progress. 

In science, Young Bengal has not succeeded as well 
as he should have done. Excellent physicians have been 

turned out from the Medical Col- 

Science and Indus- , , . , ■ ... . , 

tr j eSi lege, and students distinguished 

for high proficiency in Chemistry 

and Physics, Mathematics and Astronomy, have come out 

of our colleges. But they have as yet given no indication 

of a capacity for original research. The want of costly 

instruments in this country may be one reason of this 

failure, the absence of a class of scientific workers is 

% 

another. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar’s Science Association 
languishes for want of zealous workers, and the Industrial 
Association lately started has not yet perceptibly fostered 
■industrial pursuits. Feeble attempts are made now and 
then in startling ne,w industries, or renovating old ones 


under new methods. 


The spinning and weaving of 


cotton and jute, which grow so plentifully in this 
country, are done for us in England, and Bengal has 
not taken any appreciable share in cloth manufacture 
in which Bombay has set an example. Bengal has not 
yet distinguished herself in any way in science and 
industries under the influence of English education. 

Law is a more congenial subject of study for the 
people of Bengal, and it has been remarked by so high 

an authority as Sir Henry Maine, 
that in this subject the nation has 

The 


Law. 


merit and genius. 


shewn something like true 
ability, of which Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Rama 
Prasad Rai and other pleaders of their generation gave 
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evidence, attracted attention, and the highest judicial 
posts under Her Majesty’s Government in India were 
soon won by the talented practioners. Rama Prasad 
Rai, son of Raja Ram Mohan Rai, was appointed 
a judge of the High Court of Calcutta, but he did 
not live to take his seat on the Bench. Sambhu 
nath Pandit followed, and later on, the talented Dwarka 
Nath Mitra distinguished himself by his eloquence, 

learning and zeal at the Bar, and eventually made 

\ 

one of the soundest and best judges of the High 
Court. Other able men have succeeded him, and Sir 
Ramesh Chandra Mitra acted as Chief Justice of 
Bengal for a period. Among the Bengal Mahommedans, 
Sayad Amir Ali has won a seat on the Bench of the 
High Court, and has also distinguished himself by 

his learned works on the Life of \ Mahomet and on 

\ 

Mahommedan Law. But Sayad Amir Ali’s works are not 
the only meritorious legal works composed by natives 
of Bengal in modern times. The munificent Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore has founded a chair for lectures on law ; 
and the lectures, annually delivered, mostly by natives 
of India, form a series of meritorious works op Indian 

Law. 

In the work of general administration, the people 
of the country have been admitted to take a share with 


Administration. 


greater caution, their efforts have 

f 

been more arduous and prolonged, 


and their success therefore is a matter of greater congra¬ 


tulation. The administration of India is unconsciously 
affected by party triumphs in England, and it was 
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when a strong and healthy liberal reaction gave the 
seats in the Parliament to the real representatives of 
the British nation in 1822, that a real share in adminis- 
trative work in India was for the first time given to 
the people of Bengal by Lord William Bentinck. The 
class of men whom he appointed, Sub Judges and 
Deputy Collectors, soon distinguished themselves by 
their ability, capacity for work, and knowledge of their 
country, and the creation of these appointments has 
strengthened the Government, and brought British rule 
more in touch with the people. 

In 1852, Lord Russell revived the question of 
Reform in England, and the second Reform Bill was 
passed in 1867. It was within these years that the 
Covenanted Civil Service was thrown open to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and the first native of India entered 
the Civil Service, In 1862, Satyendra Nath Tagore, a son 
of the venerable Debendra Nath Tagore, passed the Open 
Competition held in England for admission into the 
Civil Service of India. An ungenerous alteration in the 
system of marking, which immediately followed, pre¬ 
vented other natives of India from succeeding for some 

J 

years. In 1869 however, three other natives of Bengal 
and one native of Bombay passed the Open Competition. 
And since their time, young men are proceeding to 
England in increasing numbers, year after year, to 
compete for the Civil Service, to qualify themselves for 
the Bar or as Doctors or Engineers, or merely to 
complete their general education. 

The third and last Reform act, equalizing franchise 
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in counties and boroughs, was passed in England in 
1885. The wave of liberal reaction reached, as on 
previous occasions, as far as India, the Local Self- 
Government Act and the Municipal Act of Lord Ripon 
were passed between 1884 and 1886, and the people 
were thus admitted to a larger share in the administra¬ 
tion of local affairs. 

The training of our young men in England has been 
attended with beneficial results. Men who have entered 

the higher ranks of services by 


Appointment to 
higher services after 
examinations in Eng¬ 
land. 


passing examinations in England 


have taken, as Civilians, Doctors 
or Engineers, a responsible share 
in the work of administration to which their country¬ 
men generally are not admitted. Bengali Civilians 
have held the posts of District Officers, pistrict Judges 
and Divisional Commissioners, Bengali Medical men 
have held the post of Civil Surgeons, and Engineers have 
risen to the rank of Executive Engineers. This direct 
enlargement of the share taken by the people of Bengal 
in the administration of their country benefits the people, 


and makes British rule stronger and more popular in 
India. 

No less signal is the service rendered by those who 
have came out as members of the Bar. Mano Mohan 


Bar. 


Ghose, who went to England 
with Satyendra Nath Tagore, came 
out as the first Bengali Barrister. The poet Madhu 
Sudan Datta came out about the same time, and 


Wornesh Chandra Bonnerjea came 


shortly after, in 
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Younger Barristers are 


m 

'1868. Madhu Sudan is dead ; but Ghosh and Bonnerjea 
are among the Nestors of the Bar at the present time. 
The service they have rendered to the country by helping 
the cause of justice and thus improving administration 
is great. But the service which they have rendered as 
workers for the political advancement of their country¬ 
men is still more valuable. 

walking in their foot-steps, and our country owes and 

% 

will continue to owe much to her talented and patriotic 

sons who have taken to the legal profession. 

. For the rest the great rush of our young men to 

Europe is silently causing a reform in our social rules. 

These young men ask no sanction from the leaders of the 

caste organization when they cross the seas and proceed 

to Europe, or when they return 
Social results of , . . , , 

visit to Europe? • and live among their friends and 

relations, and occasionally marry 
out of caste. Orthodox Hindu society is gradually 

becoming familiarized with such departures from old and 
cast-iron rules, and silently accepts the fact that a living 
society must be progressive. The best way to do a 
thing ^ to do it, says the proverb, and Young Bengal, 
educated in Europe, knows the truth of this proverb. 
Social reforms for which men like the venerable Vidya- 
sagar spent the best portions of their lives are being 
effected unostentatiously, without discussion in pam¬ 
phlets and journal, and without the sanction of learned 
conclaves of Pandits. A deed done is worth more than 
years of i^le discussion ; Hindu society feels it, and is 
gradually accepting the inevitable. 

32 
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Young Bengal has His' faults, arid is not an want of 
“candid friends” to.point them out to: him. But his 

critics, who are so severe on his 

Conclusion. failings, know little of his difficult- 

¥ 

ies and his struggles. Within the present century, Young 
Bengal has endeavoured to form a healthy national 
literature, has striven for- social and religious reforms 

' J • 

in the light of the ancient Hindu scriptures, has dis¬ 
tinguished itself in law and administration, and works 
hopefully and manfully for the good of the country. 
There is reason for hope in all this, but there is more 

9 9 •* 

reason for earnest' work in the future; and it rests 
entirely with ourselves to work out the results already 

9 6 

foreshadowed. There is not a nation in Europe which 
has not shaped its own destiny by centuries of hard and 
arduous toil in past ages. We live in happier times, and 
under the influence of a heathier liberal opinion, and it 
rests with ourselves whether under these influences, 
and under the generous guidance of England, we shall 
move onward in the path of national progress, as all 

English colonies are doing in this age of progress. 

«* « 
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